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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
Academy Notes, 1885. 


With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Henry Black- 
burn. 8vo, pp., 40 cents. 
Il. 
THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME 
OF THE 


Life and Times of Raphael. 


By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle. 
8vo, cloth, $7 2 
*,* Vol. I. 8vo, $6 00, already published. 


. PARIS SALON. 1885. Catalogues. Par 
Louis ENAULT, 40 Gravures et Vignettes, pp., 
$1 75. Par F.G. Dumas. 300 Re productions 
—— les Dessins originaux des artistes, 
pp : 25 


. PROLEGOMENA TO THE HISTORY 
OF ISRAEL, with a reprint of the article 
“Israel” from the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” By JULIUS WELLHAUSEN, Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Marburg. Translated from the German, under 
the author’s supervision, by J. 8. Biack and 
A. Menzies. With preface by Prof. W. Robert 
Ce SS eee $6 00 





AN INTRODUCUION 70 THE 
STUDY of THE NEW TESTAMENT, AND AN 
INVESTIGATION into MODERN BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM, BASED ON THE MOST RECENT 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION. By the Rev. 
Professor GEORGE SALMON, D.D., D. C. L., ete. 
3a 60eh 265 505506sdcesnceennnenhan ee $6 40 


. HANDBOOK TO ROBERT BROWN- 
ING’S WORKS. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 
ee re $2 40 





7. STUDIES RE-STUDIED: Historical 
SKETCHES FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. 
By ALEX CHARLES EWALD, F.8. A., author of 
“The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,” etc 
Ws Go 5:as 51050bsccdaccnseceess $4 8 





. SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE 
in NEWFOUNDLAND and the WEST INDIEs. 


By Capt. . R. Kennepy, R. N. With 18 
illustrations by the Auttor. Post 8&vo, 
oc hiake uncsnta dec ctascnseccccsnunasaae $5 60 





. RURAL RIDES IN THE COUNTIES 
of SURREY, KENT, SUSSEX, HANTS, BERK, 
OXFORD, ‘BUCKS, WILTS, SOMERSE iP. 
GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, 
LEICESTER, NORFOLK, LINCOLN, YORK 
LANCASTER, DURHAM. NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, ETC., DURING THE YEARS 1821- 
32. With Economical and Political Observa- 
tions by the late WILLIAM COBBETT A new | 
edition, with Notes. By Pitr coBBerr. 2 | 








errr $5 00 
70 SHAKSPERE’S GARDEN on! 
GIRLS. By the author of ‘Lady Macbeth: a | 


PNRM csscscccs 8. a ceccenesn $4 80 | 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
stock, also one devoted to Music and Musical Literature. 
SPORTING BOOKS, 


interested. NEW CATALOGUE OF 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS READY. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries 


A Series Standard Works of Furopean Literature tn the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 


all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 
WALTONS LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, 


etc. New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
numerous illustrations. #2. 
GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 


of the Original. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt 
onen Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols 
2.80, 


BURNEY'S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol.. Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. D'Arblay) 
With Introductions and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 

CENTENARY EDITION. 

BOSWELL'’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tour tn the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and Appendices by the Rev. 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
piece to each vol. 6 vols., 88.40. 

COLERIDGE’S ATDS TO REFLECTION, Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and Essays on Faith 
and the Common Prayer Book. New Edition. $1.40 

COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other English Poets, including Mr 


With Frontis 


A. Napler, | 


Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the | 


By T 
Ashe, B.A. 

COLERIDGE'’S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA., 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 

GOLDSMITH'’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected, a Life of the 
Author, and Notes from various sources. By J. W. M. 
Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. LIL, containing The 
Citizen of the World, Polite Learning in Europe. 
Now ready. $1.40. 

GILBART’S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Revised tothe Year ISS! 
by A. 8S. Michie. Deputy Manager of the Roval Bank 
of Scotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols 


SPINOZA’'’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, with 
introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols Fol. 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. I! 


Bristol Lec roy of 1813, now first collected. 
L.A 


—Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let 
ters. 24.00. 

DANTE.—IL PURGATORIO: a Literal Prose 
Translation. By W.E. Dugdale. With the Text of 
the Original and Explanatory Notes, 2.00, 

DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose | 


Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 


with the best editions, printed on the same page. 
$200. Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D 
VASARI'S LIVES OF THE PAtNTERS. (In 


6 vols) Vol. VL, just published, being a Commentary, 
containing Notes and Emendations from the [telian 
Edition of Milanesi and other sources. By J. P Rich 
ter, Ph.D., author of ‘ The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,’ &c. $1.40 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 


Notes and a Life, by 


Newly Translated, with 
A. Stewart, M.4., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late George 





Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60. 

PLUTARCH’'S MORALS: Theosophical Essay, 
Translated by C. W. King, M.A. author of ‘The | 
Gnostics and their Remains.’ $2.00. 


GOETHE'S FARLY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, with Notes | 


and a Short Biogra shy by Fx . , Bell. editor of "Wil 
helm ae rien ‘ac. 8 

GOETHE’ 
cluding “Letters from Switzerland. Campaign in 

France, Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. rans 

lated by L. Dora Schmitz and others. $1.40 


LESSING’S WORKS. 


man. Vol. L.-Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. IL—Comedies. Vol. Laokoon. Hamburg 
Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols, $4.80. With portrait, 


Cc. 

KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by FE. Relfort Rax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat." With portrait of Kant. $2.00. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new 
Translation fn English Prose, by C a. Wall. Witha 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. 2 


Catalogues of our regular 
will be mailed, tf desired, to those 
ALSO OF CHOICE, RARE, AND 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Translated trom the Ger- 


| A translation of the 
S MISCELL ANEOU S TRAVELS, in- | 





) mm - de . 
Books in Papel 
Covers. 

The Russians at the Gates of 
Hlervat. 


Charles Marvin. 1 vol, 
and Portraits, 


John Bull ‘iad de is island. 


By Itmo, with Maps 


*) cents 


By Max O'Rel Eleventh thousand 1 ve 
I2mo, ™! cents 
-. , , ’ 
Guerndale: an Old Story 
By J. S. of Dak 1 vol, I2me, 50 cents 


. ae 
\ ewport: a Novel. 
By George Parsons Lathr op. 1 vel., Limo, 
ad - . y - 2 
tn tcho ef Passion. 
By George Parsons Lathrop. 1 vol, t2mo, 40 
cents 
lw JYyectaerr 
Tn Lhe Lustance. 
FP g...~ Parsons Lathrp. 1 vol. L2mo, 
\ wnant 
"Se cens 
The mond Lens. 
By Fitz James © My, vol., 12mo, 40 cents 
, “& , 
- 7g 
Old Creole Days. 
3yv George W. Cable. In wo parts—each com- 
: plete. ™ cents, 
My House: an Ideal. 
By 0. B. Bunce. 1 vol., 16mo, 50 cents. 


Rudder Grange. 

Frank R. Stockton 1 vol., 
Socrates. 

Apology, Crito, and parts 
; _ aa edition. 1 vol., 


12mo, 60 cents, 


By 


of the Phado of Plato. 
12mo, 0 cents. 


A Day in Athens 
crates. 

l vol., 

The Lady or the Tiger. 


50 cents. 


with So- 


12mo, 50 cerita. 


2mo, 


By Frank R. Stockton. 1 vol., 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
by the publishers, 
te ‘ , 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 
748-745 Broadway, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which toa sub 
cequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at erptration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. — 


(No deviation.) 


Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line|_ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

4 column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with|— 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— — 
chotce of position, $80. —" 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|— 
other preferred position, when specified; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in| — 
order of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|— a 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; 8750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 

*,* + Copies of THE NATION mer be : in 
I ondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 
George Street, 30 Cornhili, E OT Foal, Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and pooh 5 Reading 
Room, 8 Haymarket. 
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Married. 


AMLIN—MARSTON.—ON THURS- 


day, June 4, at Hartford, Conn., by the R 
yy heey assisted by’ ARR 
fred D. F. Hamlin. 
Seen of Hartford. 


Hamlin, of Middlebury College, 
of New York,and Minnie Florence 





Domestic. 
YES Fitted with freper Glasses. Field, 
1 


E Marine, and Opera Telescopes, Micro- 
sco; Acoustic Cane for Deafness, =. Ear Cornets, ete. 

H, WAL D8TEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840 





Professtonal. 


AS. E. HEATH, Attorney at Law, 
“ Kasota Building,” No. 334 Hennepin Aven nue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Santtary. 


VINE PLUMBING MATERIALS.— 
For the well-known specialties, the “ Fuller Fau- 
cets,” the “ Doherty Self-Closing Cocks,” the “ Murdock 
Hydrants,” the “ Tucker Grease- Traps, " the “ Hellyer 
ater-Closets and Hop bper ” the “Brighton Water Clo- 
set,” “ Royal Porcelain th. ” the “‘ Model Slop Hopper,” 
call on or address THE MEYER-SNIFFEN C 0., Limi ted 
4 


8 Cliff St. ee York. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northampton. - 
HE € LA SoICAL SCHUOL FOR G/RLS, 
n Nort apton . Mass., established by Miss Mary 
kL wessant in 1877, and for the last five years under the 
joint care of Miss Burnham apd Miss Capen, will be cuon- 
tinued, without change of instructors, under the charge 
of Miss B. . CAPEN, to whom correspondence may be ad- 
dressed. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quine 
q DAMS ACADEM ¥.—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. Second term year 
began 12th January. 


Address for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 











MASSACHUSETTS, South F 
AoOUNT HOLYUK 7m SE. UINAR Y.— 
Four years’ course for women. Special courses 
in French, German, and Greek. Laboratories, cabinets, 
and observatory. Library of 11,000 vols., and art gallery. 
Board and tuition, $175 a year. Miss Bu ‘ANCHARD, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTs, West Bridgewater. ° 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day a for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham CollL, C ambridge, England. 





ERSONS WISHING ADVICE RE- 
garding plumbing, ventilation, weer supply, and 
other sanitary arrangements may apply > or by 
letter to CHAS. F. WINGATE, Sanitary Engineer. 
119 Pearl St., New York. 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Best of references given 


and required. 
Fall term begins Sept. 23. GEORGE W. STEELE. 
ConNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
—The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care and instruction of such boys a 
apecialty. Address Dr. WILLIAMSON, 
CoxNEcTICUT, L; 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory Schoo for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. HARL*s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 











MARYLAND, An: 
NNA POLIS” PEMA LE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 


Little Girls. oe ee Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal. — 
Massactcs SETTS, Billeric 
CHELL’S BO Ys’ SCHOOL, 78 


ft = from Bosten and 6 miles from Lowell, on 
the Boston and Lowell R.R. A strictly select Family 
School for Boys. Admits boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. 
Send for circu’ar to M. C. MITcwELL, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto’ 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpmunND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
NMEZILTCIS "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, ete. James P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS . A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
REPARATION FOR THE INSTTI- 
tute of Technology. 18 Boylston te. 


ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
TSS PUTNAM WILL BEGIN THE 
pein re of her Family and Day School for 
roma Ladies and Little Girls on the 24th of September, 
ial advantages for the study of the Languages, 
Musi, ‘aa Art. Prospectus sent on application to Prin- 
cipa tee 
: MASSACRUSETTS, 
Rk. EDM UV. VD if. SE. ARS, HARVARD 
1874, and for eight years Instructor of Latin and 
Greek in t e University of California, will open a day 
school for young ladies in BOSTON in the coming au- 
tumn. An experienced lady teacher has been engaged, 
and specialists will also be employed. re circulars ad- 
dress 78 Marlboro’ St. References: C. W. Eliot.LL.D., 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Prof. G. H. Palmer, and others. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. _ 

OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than three boys into his family, to 

fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition and 

best of care in all respects. Charming location, with fine 
tennis-court. One vacancy. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. (Harv.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfie! 
ROSPECT HILL SC “HOOL for Young 
Ladies. Established in 1869. 


Next year begins September 16, 1885. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Leno x. ; 
ENOX ACADEM Y—BOYS.—Classical ; 
preparatory ; Mineralogical excursions ard labora- 
tory work. Write ‘for circulars and testimonials. 
Haran H. BALLarRD, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro’. ; 
ILLEN HOME SCHOOL FOR 
boys. Fits for Ryatieuse of Technology. $500 
Reference, Prof. Wm. R. Ware, Columbta College. 
E, A. H. ALLEN, C. E, 





op 


ann. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 

on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. — 





MICHIGAN, Ann A 
CHOOL OF PHAR. WUACY, UNIVERSTI- 
ty of Michigan. Pharmacy: analytical and manu- 
facturing chemistry. High-school preparation required. 
ALBERT B, PRESCOTT, Dean. 
lv 





New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
ISS A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies.—Reopens — 28, 1885. 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswic 
WE MIsSES AN BLES S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will reopen September 23. 
13 L ivingston Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J. 


NEw JERSEY, Princeton 
REPARATORY SCHOOL.—A Prepara- 
tory institution for Princeton, Harvard, Yale. and 
Columbia. Reference by special permission to Pre: sident 
James McCosh. For catalogue and information, address 
J. RE -MSEN BisHor, Head Master. — 











NEw York, Claverack. 
LAVERACK (MY. Y. .) COLLEGE AND 
Hudsor River Institute.—College course for girls. 
Graduating courses in Music and Art. Boys prepared for 
college or business. Separate “ —— for small boys. 
Home care. Military Porill. a located. 32d 
year opens Sept. . FLACK, Pres. 


New YorRK, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE. —Prepares for 


the Universities, etc. Terms, — r annum. 











WILFRED H. MunRO, A -» President. — 
New YorK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL for YOUNG 


year begins Thursday, 


Ladies.—The next school 
be made early. 


Sept. 18, 1884. Applications shoul 





NEw YorK, Syracuse. 
EBLE SCHOUL. —Boarding School for 
Girls. Unaer the supervision of the Rt. Rev. F. D. 
Huntington, S.T.D. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 16, 1285 
Apply to Miss Mary J. JACKSON. 


Oni0, Cincinnati. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Misses, 28 Auburn Ave., Mt. 


Application should be 





Auburn. 
Fall term opens Sept. 23, 1885. 
made early. 
Circulars contain full information. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Phila. 
RANKLIN SCHOOL.—A NEW 
English and Classical School for Boys—will open 
Sept. 21. Six resident pupils received. Prospectus sent 
on application. GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head-Master. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford College P. 0. 
AVERFORD COLLEGE.—Undéder care 
of Friends (Orthodox). In the country, nine miles 
from Philadelphia. Students boarded. Classical, Sci- 
entific, and Enatncering Courses. For catalogue and in- 
formation, address 
oO SHARPLEss, Dean. — 


PENNSYLV! ANIA, A, Ogontz 
GONTZ LADIES" ° SCHOOL. —THE 
Thirty-sixth Year of this school (Chestnut Street 
Seminary, Philadel Iphia), the Third at Jay Cooke’s pala- 
tial country seat, commences September 23. 
Principals : 
Mary L. Bonney, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, Sy.via J. EASTMAN, 
_ Address, Ogontz P. O., Montgomery, Co., Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE'S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies, The thirty “sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1884. 


Pusgernramme gf tiindciphia, Norwood Avenue, 
estnut 
as 4 WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Be and French —_¥ and 
School for Seune tates will reopen Sept. 2 oo 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphia. 
ly R. GEORGE F. MARTIN S§ SCHOOL 
for Bovs. No. 3903 Tocust Street, will reopen Sep- 
| tember 21. Course of studies arranged with especial re- 
| ference to the demands of the University of Pennsylva- 
j nia, References; the vost and Vice-Provost of the 
University. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA 
Vist "ERSITY OF PE NNSYLY. 4 NIA. 
/ I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree B. 
Il. TOWNE SCIENTIFIC ScHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
. Dy ynainical Engineering, (e) Arc hitecture, leading to B. 


and to technical degrees, P. ¢ M. 
, Architect. 

Pa: w HARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Admitnistra- 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. COURSE IN PHILOSOPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. 
oe Mus. Bac. 

VI. MEDICAL ScHOOL. 
optional fourth year. Degree } 

VII. DENTAL SCHOOL. Vecomar graded course. 
gree D. D.S. 

VILL. VETERINARY ScnHooL. Three years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a a feature 
in these three schools. 

IX. Law ScHOOL. Two-years’ course ; 
to P ennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. B. 

BIOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Two-years’ course, with ex 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-years’ post 

aduate course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


. (Practical Chemist), 


Two-years’ graded course. De- 
Three- 4 el graded course with 


De 


diploma admits 


*h. D. 
In making inquiry please apes ify gy 
Rev. JESSE Secret 
University of Pennsyivania, w est Philadelphia, 3 a. 


Ww ASHINGTON, D. C., Georgetown Heignts. 
7 CEDARS.”—A_ Select School for 
Young Ladies, occupying an entire square of 
well-shaded ground in the northwest section of the city. 
Every facility for a thorough education in English, the 
Languages, Music, and Art Studies. 
Address Miss EARLE, 


Cornell University. 


Courses Leading to Degrees: 


Arts, Architecture, History and Political Sci- 
ence, Literature, Natural History, Philosophy, 
Science, Science and Letters, Agriculture, Ana- 
lytical Chemistry, Chemistry and Physics, Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanic 
Arts, Mathematics. 

Entrance Examinations begin at 9 A. 
June 15 and September 15, 1885. 

For the University Register, giving full infor- 
mation respecting admission, free scholarships, 
fellowships, expenses, etc., address 

TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, mn... 


1916 35th St. 


M., 





TERMANY. -—PROF. ALEX. FLEISCH. 
J mann, late of Mrs. Piatt’s Seminary, Utica, N. Y., 
will receive a limited number of persons Wishing to study 
German, &c., in hisfamily at his present home in Arn- 

stadt, in Thiringen, Germany. ted particulars 


PROF. J. M. ttt Ph. D., Grinnell, lowa. 
ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENC y, 


Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, W estern, and § Southe: rn States f for ensuing | year. 


'HARLES W.STONE, — Harvard, 


_68 c *hestnut | Street. Roston 


Wants. 


GRADUATE AND DOCTOR 
Philosophy of Yale, who has spent a year at Johns 
Hopkins University, a year at the Americ an School at 
Athens, Greece, and had three years’ experience in Col- 
lege teaching, desires a position ‘to teach Greek. 
__ Address A. M. W., care of the Nation. 


fH. ARV. ARD GRADL ATE, AN EX- 

perienced teacher and private tutor, desires addi- 
tional engagements to tutor during the summer and for 
next year. Long experience in fitting for Harvard. Best 
of Harvard references. Address 


* HARVARD GRADU ATE,’ 





* care of 2 Nation. 


LADY WHO HAS Lit “ED A BROAD 
for several years would like to take under her 
cha a few young . 2: for travel or study in Europe 
References: Prof. W. D. Whitney, New Haven; Hon. 
Darwin R. James, W asttngton. D D. 
ddress - W..” care of the } 


N INSTRUCTOR AT HARV. ARD, 
who has studied three years in Europe, desires a 
position as teacher of aw or the classics. Highest 
references, Address H. E. S., 54 Thayer, Cambridge, Mass. 
1 } OU NV G LAD Y, EXPERIENCED 
in teaching, desires toaccompany a family to the 
mountains, giving daily lessons Hy Snglisn, French, and 
music. _ Address S., office of the Nation. 


D hen t- N TRAVEL.—A HARVARD 
graduate, who has taught for a number of years 
and has had some experience in foreign travel, Would 
like to take charge of one or two owe - wish to spend 
the months of July and anaum a rad. 
Address “S.,” 45 Trowbridge St. Cambridge, Mass. 





Nation. 








OF 








VOR A GIRLS’ SCHOOL, preparatory for 
College.—Native teachers of French and German, 
with philological training and experience in teac hing. 


Address * PREPARATORY,’ 
Care of the S Nation 
NU ‘TOR S.— “a NUMBER OF THE 


mostexperienced tutors In Harvard and Yale can 
how be engaged for the summer. Best instructors 
promptly provided without charge. Good teachers want 
ed for vacancies. School property rented and sold 
J. Ransom Bripor & Co 
Eastern Teachers’ Institute, 
110 Tremont St., Boston 


7° EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS.— 
A gentleman of literary ability and experience 
seeks employment on a high-class datly or weekly jour 
nal or periodical ; as a publisher's reader; oras assistant 
editor of literary and critical publication. Address 
E., care the Nation. 


ZTANTED.— POSITION OF LADY 
Principal by one now ——Ta such a position 
inacollege. Address “M.D. C.,” Office of Nation. 


The Connotton Valley Rail- 
vay Company. 





REORGANIZATION MEETING. 

A meeting of the parties to the agreement for the reor 
ganization of the Connotton Valley Railway Company, 
and for the readjustment and capitalization of {ts debt 
and stock, will be held at the office of the General Mana 
ger of said railway, Cleveland, Ohio, on 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2 7885, 
to elect directors, to decide upon a corporate name and 
to do all things necessary and proper to reorganize said 
company, agreeably to the provisions of sald agreement 
and the laws of Ohio, 


WILLIAM J. ROTCH, ) 
JOSEPH B THOM AS, Reorganization 
ALBERT N. PARLIN Trustees 
WILLIAM O. CHAPMAN, | 

& CO., 


f pao WN, BROTHERS 
50 WaLL STREET, 


Issuzk COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use tn 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD 
P. TURNER & Threaaneedle 


St., London, E. C. 


Railway investment securities. 
DAVIS, 


JR.S, CINCINNATI 
DIAMOND 
HAMS. 


For Forty-four years this brand has given satisfaction 
for the evenness and richness of ita curing. Sold by lead 
ing Grocers, from whom obtain circulars * How to Cook 
the Diamond Ham.” 


ENGRAVINGS 

Frederick Keppel 
East 16¢h St. 
New York, 
their large 
Catalogue 


4 ° . > , 
Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 


sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 sub 


jecta. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 838 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


CO., so 


$6 


< . 


ms oaves 


HAMS 


AND ETCHINGS. 


Co., 23 
(Cxnzon Square), 


wmvile inspection of 


A 


NCU 


ee ee ee 
COLLECEZON., 


pia TA 


free by 








se manufactured solely 

s& G 17. Frankiin 

Mass.. is the most perfect thing 

t being easily moved, and adjust 
of all sizes. Sena for circular or 








OR RE N77, FURNISHED, AT BAR 
Harbor, Mt. Desert, a ten-room cottage In the 
field. Apply to M. B. H., 36 Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, 











“Include all of 





*. Ra 3 Ia 
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artist frvasures N 
NATION 

TWO NEW BOOKS BY AUGUSTUSJ. C HAR 
Studies in yee 
With many Dlustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2 


A veritable cyclopedia of Russian hfe, mann 
and literature. 

“In ‘Studies in Russia’ we have a work of 
permanent value which has not been hurriestiy 


rm 


put forth to catch the posible advantage of 
any war agitation. . Books such as then 
are not common The dlustrations are admira 
ble."— Book Buyer, New York. 


WN Sp Cael 


cloth, $1.25 


I anderines 
With 16 full-page Illustrations, 12mo, 


“Mr. Hare's book admirable. It wili bear 
reading repeatedly when one is moving among 
the scenes it describes.” — Sofurday Neriet 

** Here is the ideal book of travel in Spain the 
book which exactly anticipates the requirements 
of everybody who is fortunate enough to be go 
ing to that enchanted land ; the book which ably 
consoles those who are not so happy by suppls 
ing the imagination from the daintiest and most 


ls 


delicious of its stories. "— Spectator 
**No pleasanter or more readable sketches have 
fallen under our notice.” — Athencun 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE SONS, N.Y 


Bible Characters. 


A SERIES OF SERMONS by the late ALEX 
ANDER G. MERCER, DD. With a Me 
moir by Manton Marble. Svwo, cloth, with 


=. 
‘Dr. Mercer has created almost the tempera 
ment and personal history cf the Bible charac 


portrait, 


ters that are the subjects of his discourses. They 
are extremely simple intheir form. They have no 
elaborate picturesqueness, no fine writing for 


its own sake. They seize upon the salient point 
of one character after another and drive it home 
upon the conscience of the auditor.”"—The Na 
fion 
‘* They are remarkable for a clear and thought 

ful study of character. . These sermons 
are careful studies of each individual character 
We thin k they are as well done as anything, of 
the kind we know His work was of the 
best order.” — The Churchman, 


*.* Putnam's new cataiogues sent on applica 


P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 228d St., New York 


White Feathers 
G. 1. CERVUS 


12mo, Extra Cloth, #1. 


tion. 


G. 


By 





‘Plenty of love- making and the reader ts introduced 

to some queer characters New ) ork Herald 
“A story of absorbing interest.” Baltimore Evening 
News 


Among the most prams novels of the day.""— Phila 
de lp hia Evening Ca 
Dramatic in interest, spirited in the relation.” - Boe 


ton Saturday Evening Gazette ; 
“It isa strong, stirring story.”—Chica 
“ Well written and full of interest.” 
nicle. Telegraph 
“ Pullof very dramatic scenes and intensely interest 


ing Providence Book Notes. 
“ A striking and original story.” —Critic. 


A MODEL WIFE, 
by the same author, Is now in press, and will be ready 
shortly. 


o Tribune 
Nttsburgh Chro 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mall, 
i stage prepaid, on receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN # 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


At Love's Extremes. 


By Maurice THompson, author of ‘ A Talla- 
hassee Girl,’ ‘ His Second Campaign,’ 
of Fair Weather,’ etc., etc. 1 Vol., 
cloth. Price, $1 00. 

The scene of the story is laid in the mountains of 


Alabama; it is a thoroughly American tale, as 
strong as it is picturesque. 


‘Songs 
12mo, 


Poverty Corner. 


(A LITTLE WORLD.’) 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, author of ‘The Vicar’s 
People,’ ‘ Sweet Mace,’ ‘My Patients,’ etc., 
etc. 1 vol.,12mo, cloth, new style. Price, 
$1 00. 

There are touches of description in * Poverty 
Corner,’ as well as entire characters, which the 
author of * A Christmas Carol’ need not have been 
ashamed to own among his happiest efforts ; 


while as a story the book hardly could have been 
improved. 


Red Ryvington. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, author of ‘Larry 
Lohengrin,’ ‘The Old Factory,’ etc., ete. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, new style. Price, $1 00. 


There is more ot incident and adventure in this 
story than in many a volume tive times its size. 


After London , 
Or, WILD ENGLAND. 


(Part I.—‘*THe RELAPSE INTO BARBARISM.” 
Part II,—‘** WILD ENGLAND.”) By RicitarD 
JEFFERIES, Author of ‘ The Gamekeeper at 
Home,’ ‘ Wood Magic,’ ete. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth. Price, $1 50. 

“Intensely interesting, conyina, one on with 
breathless interest . . 1e finest piece of 
writing and the most philosophic al bit of thinking 


that Mr. Jefferies has ever put forth.”’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


“A romance of the future, uncommenly fresh 
and striking.”—London Athenawum. 


Furst Lessons in Ger- 





man Reading. 


By FratLern Jaast, of the Princess Helena 
College. Ealing. Very fully illustrated. 1 
vol., 12mo, boards. Price, 40 cents. 


* Among the new novels of the season, Mr. Henry 
F. Keenan's 


. 
- 
Trajan 
must be promptly accorded the first place.”—New 
York Herald. 

“* Trajan’ is a classic, a real gem plucked from 
the mass of rubbish with which the bookstores are 
crowded.”’— Boston Times, 

1 vol., Price, $1 50 

Complete Catalogue on Application. 


12mo, 650 pages. 





Cassell & Company, | 


LIMITED, 





739 AND 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


, 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A New Novel by the author of * Mr. Isaacs,’ 
* Doctor Claudius,’ &c., &e. 
Zoroaster. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
AUTHOR OF 
* Mr. Isaacs,’ * Doctor Claudius,’ &c., &c. 
12mo, bound in cloth extra, $1 50, 


“In * Zoroaster’ Mr. Crawford returns in a 
measure to the peculiar methods used with such 
strange effect in his first novel. There, asin * Mr. 
Isaacs,’ the mystical, semi-metaphysical, semi- 
supernatural intricacies of Oriental religious 
philosophy, turnish a background for the 
story. He gives us a splendidly glow- 
ing drama of ancient Oriental life,  bril- 
liant in coloring, rich in word-painting, stirring 
and novel in plot, nubly:pathetic inending. There 
are but few figures, but each stands out from the 
eanvas distinct, individual,a creation of a mas- 
ter’s brush.—Christian Union.” 

“It must be sufficient to say that the story is car- 
ried forward with vigor and liveliness to the end, 
and that the average reader wili probably only 
stumble over the mystical element in it.—N. Y. 
Tribune.” 


** Zoroaster’ isa strong novel, and isto us the 
best of Mr. Crawford’s writings. It would be diffi- 
cult to point to a modern novel in which the wide- 
ly differing qualities of human character are more 
powerfully and really portrayed than in the ver- 
sons of Nehushta and Atossa, Darius, and Zoroas- 
ter.—The Church.” 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES: New Volume. 

LYRICAL POEMS. By Alfred,Lord 
Tennyson. Selected and Annotated by 
Francis Turner Palgrave. With a Frontis- 
piece. 18mo, $1.25. 

“ A greater luxury could no man give. . . . The re- 
sult is the daintiest,as It apparently will at most pe pe 
ular, of all the many editions of the p 
Palgrave’s selection is not only valuab “ _ em oan 
handy pocket edition, he has enriched it also with some 
short but interesting notes—models they seem to us of 
what such things should be. tis hardly neces 
sary at this time of day to advise people to read Tenny- 
son’s poetry, but we can cordially recommend them to 


buy this latest and daintiest of all editions of it.’’- 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


FRANCIS BACON: an Account of 
his Life and Works. By Edwin A. Abbott, 
D.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, $4. 


CARLYLE, PERSONALLY AND 
in his Writings. Two Lectures. By David 
Masson, M.A., LL.D. 16mo, 90 cents. 

LECTURES ON SOME RECENT 
Advances in Physical Science. With a Spe- 
cial Lecture on Force. By P. G. Tait, M.A. 
Third Edition. Revised. 12mo, $2.50. 

TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By 
Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, &c., &c. With illus- 


trations. Second Edition. Revised and en- 
larged. 8vo, $7.50. 





Price 30 Cents ; Annual Subscription, $3.00. 


Macmillan's Magazine. 
. RS emer JUNE. 
Contents: 
1. MRS. DYMOND. Chap XIII-XV. Mrs. Ritchie. 
2. FROM MONTEVIDEO TO PARAGUAY. 


3. A HINT TO PEOPLE WITH MODEST MEANS. By 
Charles H. Pearson. 


. UNEXPLAINED.—IL. Mrs. Molesworth. 
“MARIUS THE EPICUREAN.” By M. A. W. 

6. MOMMSEN’S NEW VOLUME. By W.T. Arnold. 

7. REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


. 
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ral P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., N 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


1, THE "RAVELLER’S SERIES. 
Sketches of People and Places. 16mo, paper. 


Yew York, 


Per volume, 50 cents. 


. THE GREAT FUR LAND; or, Sketches 
of Life in the Hudson Bay Territory. By 
H. M. Robinson. With numerous illustra- 
tions from designs by Charles Gasche. 

2. ITALIAN RAMBLES. By James Jackson 
Jarves, author of ‘The Art Idea.’ * Italian 
Sights,’ ete. 

. STUDIES OF PARIS. By Edmondo de 
Amicis, author of ‘Constantinople,’ ‘ Hol- 
land and Its People,’ ‘Spain and the Span- 
iards,’ etc. 

4. THE ABODE OF SNOW. Observations 
of atour from Chinese Thibet to the val- 
leys of the Himalayas. By Andrew Wil- 
son, 8vo, with map. 

A LADY'S LIFE IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. By Isabella Bird, author 
of ‘Six Months in the Sandwich Islands,’ 
‘Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,’ etc. 

. TENT LIFE IN SIBERIA, AND ADVEN- 

TURES AMONG THE KORAKS AND 
OTHER TRIBES IN KAMTCHATKA 


— 
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AND NORTHERN ASIA. By George 
Kennan. Seventh edition. 
IT. QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Series. No, XXIV, 

THE HISTORY OF THE SURPLUS REVE- 
NUE OF 1837. Being an account of its 
origin, its distribution among the States, 
and the uses to which it was applied. By 
Edward G. Bourne, B.A. Octavo, cl th, 
$1.25. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 


Wl. THE PROTESTANT 
Faith ; An Essay 
upon the errors of the Protestant Church. 
By Dwight Hinckley Olmstead. Octavo, 
cloth, 7cents. 


“Tt is thoughtful and well presented.”—Globe, 
Boston. 


or, Salvation by Belief. 


‘The reasoning is clear and strong.”—Times, 
Philadelphia, 


‘* The writer is clear and clever, and his treatise 
should compel attention and inspire thought.”— 
Record, Philadelphia. 





*,* Putnam’s New Catalogue sent on applica- 


¥PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS. 


| DOUBLE ELASTIC ACTION | 


Sample Card, 26 different styles of PENS 
for trial, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 











IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Fore 
Catalogues on application. Fore: Pe 
. CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1885. 


The Week. 


Tur defeat of the Gladstone Ministry on Mon- 
day night, on an important question of taxation, 
after a formal announcement by Mr. Glad” 
stone that he would stand or fall by the divi 
sion, is a very momentous event. The Ministry 
were never more in the right. They proposed 
to meet half the expenses incurred by the late 
and pending warlike ventures, which have been 
literally imposed on them by the country, by an 
increased duty on the most legitimate objects of 
taxation—beer and spirits—particularly legiti- 
mate in view of the large share of these beve- 
rages in keeping up the warlike spirit which 
has got the British nation into its present 
troubles. The Opposition proposed to substi- 
tute an increased duty on tea and light wines, 
and the second reading of the budget was de- 
feated by a vote of 264 to 252. The majority 
is small, and may be said to have been made 
up wholly « e Parnellites, who of course 
do not care a straw about the tax question. 
What they voted against was the Coercion Bill, 
‘‘ buckshot Forster,” and ‘the murderers of 
Miles Joyce.” or, in other words, against the 
Irish policy of the Government generally. But 
it is a settled tradition of English politics that 
a defeat on the budget is a mortal blow for the 
Ministry, and accordingly, after a Cabinet 
meeting, the resignation of Ministers was an 
nounced. The Tories are probably more dis- 
mayed by their victory than anybody else. 
The difficulties they will have to contend 
with at home and abroad are tremendous, and 
they will give the Liberals the immense ad- 
vantage of being in opposition, and showing 
them up on the stump during the coming can- 
vass for the fall election. Moreover, the charac- 
ter of the Parliament which will be elected 
by the new constituency is confessedly a 
mystery for everybody. The probabilities 
are that it will be enthusiastically Gladsto- 
nian, and carry the Grand Old Man back 
to power with a mighty rush. 











While the Republican continue 
despairingly to predict that ‘‘clean sweep,” 
the Administration goes steadily forward in 
the application of civil-service reform  prin- 
ciples. A notable proof of itssincerity is afford- 
ed by the action of the Postmaster-General re 
garding some appointments of Post-office Inspec- 
tors which he has to make. The Civil-Service 
Law does not apply to this class of subordinates | 
and Mr. Vilas might, if he chose, have gone on 
treating the places as a part of the spoils, after the 
practice of Frank Hatton and a long line of oth- 
er Republican predecessors. He has voluntarily 
decided to extend the operation of the competi- 
tive principle soas to cover these inspectorships, 
and all applicants have been notified to appear 
for an examination which will have special re 
ference to their probable usefulness for the pecu- 
liar service required. To remove the last vestige 
of doubt as to the basis upon which the final de 
cision will be made, the Postmaster-General takes 
pains to say in his circular letter that ‘‘no recom- 


organs 





mendation to favor will avail anything to the 
advantage of the applicant in respect to this 
examination, but rather to his disadvantage, it 
being the purpose of this Department to secure 
the most efficient corps of inspectors possible, 
and to have them depend for their positions 
hereafter wholly upon their merits.” [tis by 
such: extensions of the scope of the merit 
system that the Administration demonstrates 
its fidelity to the reform beyond the possi 
bility of cavil. 


A very interesting statement is sent to the 
Herald from Washington of the reforms which 
Secretary Manning bas already secured in the 
Custom-house service. Ina few branches of 
the service alone they will save the country 
millions of dollars a year. In 1879 an appro 
priation of $100,000 was made to be used for 
the detection and prevention of frauds in the 
customs service. It was devoted mainly to pay 
ing the salaries of persons who for the most part 
did nothing except draw pay, and work for the 
party. 
as the ‘Fraud Roll,” and the appropriation 
was really the payment from the public treas 
ury of a large sum of money to support party 
workers. 


Their names made up what is known 


Their business was not to detect. re 
venue frauds, but to run the primaries, help 
pack conventions, and avert from the coun- 
try the constantly impending peril of paying 
the rebel debt. There were all sorts of names 
on the roll, those of judges, colonels, brigadier- 
generals, and ‘* boys,” and the compensation 
ranged from $4 to $8 a dav. There were 
twenty of such patriots on the New York roll, 
and at one time there were no less than sixty 
under pay in various cities, not one of whom 
did a second’s work for the Government, See 
retary Manning bas cut off the whole crew, 
and the expense of the ‘* Fraud Roll,” which 
was $90,000 last year, will be $15,000 this vear, 
and every cent of it will be paid for Govern 
ment service. We understand that every man 
of those who drew the other $75,000 is going 
about with a heart full of gloomy appreben 
sions concerning the future of the poor negro. 


In the Appraiser’s Department, the condition 
of the service when Mr. Manning removed Mr. 
Ketchum and put Mr. McMullen in his place, 
was almost incredibly bad. Mr 
had, like 


Ketchum 

Depatt- 
ment with the main purpose ef making it 
‘* worth” as much as possible, not to the Gov 
ernment, but to politics, and the result was a 
great triumph of his political skull. 


his predecessors, run the 


The most 
fruitful tield of activity was the recalling of 
invoices. Under the law, an importer who is 
dissatisfied with an appraisement must within 
twenty-four hours after the appraisement make 
an appeal to the Collector, or forfeit all 
right toa reappraisement. If he makes the 
appeal within twenty-four hours, he can have a 
reappraisement made by a board of merchant 
appraisers appointed under the law by the Col 
lector. There is no other legal way of securing 
a reappraisement; yet for several years the 
appraisers have ignored this law entirely, 
and have arbitrarily established the custom 








— = —— 


of recalling invoices and changing them as 
they pleased. In 1884 Mr 


called” 1,709 invoices, and in nearly every cas 


Ketchum 


he reduced the valuation made by the ex 
aminer and assistant Phere 
numerous cases on record in which imports 


app ise Ts 


who had made appeal in accordance wit! 
the law, ‘ waived” this appeal befon 
board of merchants could be called, and 
cepted the reduction made by the appraise 
which seems to have been very generous 
cases. The same importing he 
regularly favored with these reductions, and it 
naturally happened that a house which wasn 
thus favored was driven out of the business 
It is estimated that undervaluation in t! 
New York Custom-house alone for several 
years past, has cost the Government at least 20 
per cent. of its customs revenue 


Secretary Whitney, soon after taking off 
appointed a board of experts to ing 
usefulness of a Wood-preserving prooess which 
had been bought by the Navy D } 
January last. The history of the ** proeess ” is 
very interesting, Tt was first called to the 


Department's attention by General Bo BL Bat 


in IS75 Secretary Robeson had it invest 

gated and made a contract with the owners t 

have the timber wlich was to be used in build 
ing the Government ships imprernated 

it. In IS79 the company built some ‘* works 

to accommodate the “process,” in the Boston 
Navy-vard, at a cost of nearly $39,000) Tn 1881 


a board of examiners, appointed by Scerctary 
Hunt, reported against the process, saying it 
had no useful effect upon the timber, | 

in the same vear General Butler appeared lx 
fore the Department, 
“works ” had been comparatively 


compla 





idle since 
June, 1880, and asked to bave the Department 
either buy the ‘‘ works” or contract at once 
with the company to have some more timber 
In 1883, Secretary Chandler 


having come into power, a contract Was given 


** impregnated.” 


the company for the preservation of 100,000 
cubic feet of timber at 14 cents a foot. In 
January last Mr. Chandler had the process re 

investigated by a board, which reported that it 
was good, and the Government ought to buy 
the ‘‘works.” This the Government did on Jan 
uary 31, paying $58,891 95 for them, together 
with nearly $10,000 for timber and about #1, 
000 for labor performed upon it. The total out 
lay of the Government bas been over $156,000. 
Secretary Whitney's experts report that the pro 
cess is not new and is useless; that the ‘* works’ 
could be duplicated for much less than was paid 
forthem; and that the outlay has resulted in no 
practical advantage to the Government. 


Mr. Graves, the new Chief of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, was asked the 
other day as to the policy which he should en 
force in the management of that great institu 
tion. Among the sensible features of business 
like administration which he set forth in reply, 
nothing was better than this: ‘* One thing I do 
want understood, and that is that this bureau is 
not an eleemosynary institutiou—not a place in 
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which persons can obtain work simply on ac- 
count of their personal misfortunes.” Mr. 
Graves here attacks one of the most serious 
abuses in the Government service. While the 
chief aim of the spoils policy has been to 
provide places for followers of the bosses, who 
had been or could be serviceable to their 
patrons, there has grown up a system of giv- 
ing office to people who seem unable to sup- 
port themselves, and of retaining people in 
their places after age or infirmity bas ren- 
dered them incapable of good work, simply 
because they need the salary to which 
they have grown accustomed. The ap- 
pointment of General Rosecrans as Register 
of the Treasury is one illustration of this 
system. Rosecrans is now a man of nearly 
sixty-six, whose lack of business training would 
prevent any private establishment from giv- 
ing him such a place, and the only excuse 
that can be assigned for the Government’s 
giving it to him is that he is old, ‘‘out of 
a job,” and needs to be taken care of. The 
case of Marr, chief clerk in the First Assistant 
Postmaster-General’s office, is another illustra. 
tion of the working of this system in the other 
direction. Marr was a very efficient man in 
his time, but he is now eighty-four years 
old and incapacitated for the duties of his 
place, which is now vastly more laborious 
than when he entered the service long be- 
fore the war. His superior is greatly embar- 
rassed by the inability of this old public 
functionary to do the work which de- 
volves upon the chief clerk, and yet the pre 
cedents in favor of keeping the official land- 
mark are so weighty that Mr. Hay shrinks 
from discharging him and securing a capable 
successor. Mr. Graves has an excellent chance 
to do agreat public service by discarding, in the 
important bureau which he is to superintend, 
the vicious principle of treating Government 
office asa refuge for the unfortunate or the 
superannuated, 

The result of the municipal election in Wil- 
mington, Del., on Saturday, like that of the 
local elections in Virginia the week before, 
furnishes welcome evidence that the race line 
in Southern politics, which was so unfortunate- 
ly maintained throughout the period of Repub- 
lican rule, is destined to disappear under a 
Democratic Administration. Wilmington has 
repeatedly been carried by the Republicans, and 
has now a Republican Mayor, but the Demo- 
crats elected their ticket by about 500 majority 
on Saturday, ina vote nearly equal to that 
of last fall, and the character of the canvass 
renders their success of general interest. Re- 
cognizing that the colored voters held the de- 
cision of the contest in their hands, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Mayor appealed for their 
support by promises no longer to maintain the 
ancient race discrimination in the appointment 
of policemen, but to give some places on the 
force to black men. The woful predictions 
of the Blaine orators and organs last fall as to 
the future of the negro, in case the Democrats 
should elect the President, read oddly enough 
in view of such incidents as this. The 


Democrats have now been in power three | 


months, and the country has yet to hear of the 
first outrage upon a black in the South; while, 
in the only three States which have held elec- 





tions of any sort, the noteworthy events have 
been the choice of a capable negro over rival 
white candidates as police judge in Hot 
Springs, Ark., the nomination of a number of 
negroes for local offices upon the Democratic 
ticket in Virginia, and the election of a Demo. 
cratic Mayor in the chief city of Delaware after 
his promise to appoint negroes upon the police 
force. 





That the sectional line is beginning to vanish 
along with the race line appears from such an 
incident as the recent appointment of Colonel 
Robert A. Howard, of Arkansas, as an Assis- 
tant Attorney-General of the United States at 
Washington. Mr. Howard won his title as 
commander of a Nebraska regiment in the 
Union army during the civil war, and assisted 
in the capture of Little Rock from the Con- 
federate forces. He was so well pleased with 
the city that he settled there after the war, 
and, despite his Northern origin and his pro- 
minence in the Union army, he has secured a 
front rank at the bar, and has won such gen- 
eral respect that his present appointment is 
hailed with hearty satisfaction throughout the 
State. Even more encouraging than such 
willingness to honor a worthy Union soldier 
from the North is the readiness of influential 
Southern journals to condemn unworthy men 
of their own section. The recent revocation 
by a Northern President of the appointment to 
a post-office of Meade, who was implicated in 
the Copiah County (Miss.) election outrage of 
two years ago, is heartily endorsed as wise and 
proper by the foremost Democratic newspapers 
in the South. 





The Atlanta Constitution is still in  pur- 
suit of information about silver. It wants 
to know again whether the stoppage of the 
present coinage would not ‘further depre- 
ciate the value of the silver dollars already 
coined.” We answer again that we think 
it would—a little, but not much. What 
difference this would make to anybody but 
the silver miners, inasmuch as the coins stay 
in the Treasury, we fail tosee, It also wishes to 
know ‘‘whether the banks of the country would 
open their doors to them [the silver coins] after 
the coinage was suspended and the bullion 
value of the silver still further depreciated.” 
We answer that they would not, if properly 
managed. Banks are business and not phi- 
lanthropic institutions. Any bank manager, 
therefore, who took on deposit a metal 
which he might be called on to refund 
dollar for dollar in another metal of greater 
value, would be either a fool or a knave. 
Banks have no duty about silver, any more 
than about hides or wool. They are carried on 
for the purpose of making money. Senti- 
nfental banking is always bad banking. The 
first duty of a banker is to secure his depositors 
and note-holdersand stockholders, and he could 
not do this if he took depreciated metals of fluc- 
tuating value on deposit. We may add that there 
is no use in discussing economical questions 
with the Constitution or anybody who imports 
sentiment into the consideration of such a topic 
as coinage, and talks of ‘‘raids on silver,” 
and ‘‘hatred of silver,” and soforth. The real 
trouble with the silver men of the South and 
West is, that they treat the precious metals as 





animated beings. Several cranks in those re- 
gions have seriously maintained that we ought 
to drive gold out of the country, because it 
basely abandoned us at the outbreak of the 
war, and substitute the greenback, which 
stuck closer to us than a brother. 





The recent death of the man who stood at 
the head of the Louisiana lottery business may 
prove the first step toward the downfall of this 
enormous swindle. The New Orleans papers 
for the first time now have the grace to ad- 
mit that ‘‘doubtless it was an objectionable 
creation,” and they seek to lay the blame 
for its origin upon the ‘‘ dark régime 
of Radical misrule.” The excuse which the 
Picayune offers for its continuance thus far 
under the Democrats is as amusing a develop- 
ment of the protection theory as was ever pre- 
sented. It says that the Louisiana institution 
was permitted as a defensive measure against 
a similar institution in Havana, which used to 
monopolize the business and withdraw large 
amounts of money from New Orleans. In other 
words, the Louisiana lottery people were really a 
set of public benefactors, who were building up 
an ‘‘infant industry” against the competition 
of ‘‘ pauper labor” in Cuba, and who, there- 
fore, had a just claim to the support of the 
State. It was thus, it will be seen, only a bro- 
therly feeling which made the chief Philadel- 
phia organ of protection to home industry pub- 
lish the advertisements of the Louisiana swin- 
dle until it was compelled by law to stop. 





A few of the Blaine worshippers still con- 
tinue to burn incense, but the number con- 
stantly dwindles. Halstead, of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette—late of the New York 
Extra —is the undisputed leader in this po- 
litical idolatry. He still insists that the 
nomination of Blaine last year was wise, 
because the Mugwumps, whom he pleasantly 
characterizes as ‘‘supercilious, vain, pom- 
pous, cranky, silly, malicious,” would have 
defeated any candidate who was worthy of 
the confidence of the party. Moreover, he 
holds that ‘the glory of the campaign will be 
a proud and splendid historic possession,” and 
he expresses his pity for ‘‘ the Republican who 
does not feel yet the inspi:ation of the splendid 
leadership of Blaine in the late campaign.” Ap- 
parently there is going to be a great drain upon 
Mr. Halstead’s stock of pity. The Sandusky Re- 
gister, a leading Republican paper of Ohio, pro 
nounces Blaine’s nomination a ‘‘ mistake,” and 
declares that the Republican party never makes 
the same mistake twice. The Dayton Journal, 
another influential party organ, is still more 
emphatic ; it says that the nomination was a 
‘‘palpable mistake,” which was ‘‘manifest when 
made,” protests against any more ‘‘ defensive 
campaigns,” and calls for a ‘‘ solid candidate ” 
next time. Nine out of ten of the Republican 
papers throughout the country are evidently 
with the Sandusky and Dayton organs in this 
matter. They got their fill of ‘‘ splendid lead- 
ership” last fall. 





The caucus has evidently seen its best days 
when a politicianlike ‘‘ Bil!” Chandler admits 
the possible wisdom of disregarding its edicts. 
A few years ago, when a New Hampshire Le- 
gislature was called upon to elect a United 
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States Senator, the members of the dominant 
party met and balloted for a candidate. The 
man who received a majority in the caucus— 
even though it might be, as in Senator Blair's 
case six years ago, a majority of but a single 
vote— thereby secured a perfect claim to the 
support of every member of the party; and the 
legislator who ventured to cast his vote for any- 
body else was denounced as a ‘‘ traitor.” Some- 
thing was accomplished toward overthrowing 
this tyranny two years ago. So many Repub- 
lican members of the Legislature either stayed 
away from the caucus or refused to be bound by 
its decision that Rollins, who secured a nomi 
nation from a majority of those who did attend, 
could never command the votes of more than 
127 of the 195 Republicans, and finally had 
to withdraw his name. Chandler tried his luck 
next, but with still poorer success, and the 
long contest ended in the choice of an out- 
sider. Chandler showed the first 
treachery to the caucus system when he hailed 
this result as ‘‘ patience’s perfect work,” and 
assured President Arthur that the Republican 
party in New Hampshire was ‘‘ reunited, cour- 
ageous, and invincible” after thus defying all 
the traditions. Two years of reflection have 
apparently only confirmed him in the error of 
his ways. Now that another Senator is to be 
chosen and another caucus is proposed, he 
publishes in his Concord paper an editorial 
which says that, if ‘‘substantial unanimity ” 
shall characterize the action of the caucus, 
that action should be endorsed by the party in 
the Legislature; but if there is a large element 
which does not acquiesce in the result, it can- 
not be expected that they will be bound by 
it. In other words, he admits the right of pri- 


signs of 





vate judgment, and is ready to sustain the 
bolter, instead of “branding” him. Such 
sentiments might be expected from a wretched 
Mugwump, but nobody expected the day 
would ever come when “ Bill” Chandler would 
give utterance to them, 


The difficulty, and in fact the hopelessness, 
of getting people interested in a special elec- 
tion has been again illustrated in the experience 
of Illinois. It was provided years ago that the 
election of Supreme and Circuit Judges in that 
State should be held in June,on the theory that it 
would be easier to procure a non-partisan judici- 
ary by holding a special election for their choice, 
than by voting for judges along with other 
elective ofticers in November. But the result 
has been extremely disappointing. The party 
lines have been as strictly maintained as before, 
and last week in every circuit in the State—out- 
side of Chicago, where the present circuit 
bench was retlected without opposition — 
Republicans and Democrats voted for candi 
dates of their own political faith, just as they 
would have done if the election had been 
held at the same time as other elec- 
tions in the fall. So little interest, however, is 
manifested in these special elections that it is 
even easier for the politicians to manipulate 
conventions and elect their special favorites 
than it would be in the case of a November 
election, while the expense of the business 
to the taxpayers is about a quarter of a 
million dollars, which would be saved if 
the Supreme and Circuit judges were chosen 
at the usual time, as is the case with judges of ' 


} 


| State authorities he cannot tx 


the lower courts. The Legislature is urged to 
submit a Constitutional amendment doing away 
with the June election system, and it would 
seem as though the change ought to be made. 
The experience of Illinois with June elections 
for the judiciary is in the same line as that of 
this city with spring elections for Mayor 
years ago. One important election a year is 
as much as voters generally want or will at 
tend to, and the true policy for those who 
want to secure the best judges or city officials is 
to have them elected at the usual time in No 
vember, but to separate the choice so far as pos 
sible from that of Federal officials. The Consti 
tutional amendment which was pressed upon 
the New York Legislature at 
proposed to accomplish this by 
elections of city officers come in the 


its last session 
making the 
interme- 
diate years between the Congressional elections 
The reform was deferred through the refusal 
of the Legislature to endorse the project, but 
it is bound to come, sooner or later. 

There is at last a promise that Ferdinand 
Ward will be brought to trial and his days of 
luxurious living in Ludlow Street Jail, at th 
expense of the people 
be terminated. An indictment for 
larceny has been found by 
the Grand Jury, based upon Ward's alleged 
theft of his grip-sack of securities, amounting 
to about a million of dollars, from the vaults 
of the Marine Bank. Fish testified that Ward 
was allowed, because of his friendly and busi 
ness relations with the bank, to visit the vaults 
where the grip-sack was, and that he 
vantage of this privilege by 
with the contents of the grip-sack, leaving the 
bank with no security for its heavy loans to 
him. The District Attorney has seized upon 
this point in Fish’s testimony as the first 
opportunity which has presented itself for 
getting Ward into court on a criminal charge 
He is at present in civi! 
Sheriff, in default of $500,000 bail which was 
demanded in the suit brought against him by 
the late J. Nelson Tappan, and cannot bx 
reached on the two pending indictments against 
him for violation of the National Banking 


Law, because so long as he isin charge of the 


whom he robbed, 


grand 


against him 


tk ok ad- 


walking off 


custody of the 


imenable 


to the laws of the United States. The new in 


mad 


| dictment, however, being for violation of State 


laws, can be tried while the civil suit is pend 
ing, as Was done in the case of Tweed 


The trial of Ward on this indictment will 
be very interesting. It will bring out his 
side of the story of the relations between 
himself and Fish, and will probably lead 
te developments concerning the methods 
of this precious pair which will throw im 
portant light upon the mysteries of their me- 
morable swindle. Few people are prepared to 
believe that Ward's ‘‘grand larceny” of the grip- 
sack was committed without the knowledge of 
Fish, and there are sceptical persons who think 
it was a joint theft planned by the two. If we 
can get them into court, pitted against each 
other, we are likely to secure, before the case 
ends, a great deal of valuable information, 
They ought to have been disposed of months 


ago, but Ward's counsel were shrewd enough 


| 





civil suit. There has been no such obstruction 
in Fish’s path, and we are hopeful that the 
long delay in his case has about reached its 
limit, 


While the depression of business continues 
in most parts of the country, it is) pleasant 
learn that there is one quarter where the people 
are already congratulating themselves upon the 
coming of rood times and the assurance of st 
better This is in the northwestern corner of 
the United States—the State of Or nand the 
Ferritory of Washington. Oregon especially is 
in high spirits over the situation and prospect 
While the great wheat crowing States will have 
i short « op this ye i calif i less tha 
half her il surplus, Oregon's « \ * 
the largest ev known. The decreased evps ta 

on of iin trom Ca nia will cheapen t 
nage rates from the mbia River ex ry 
ind there is thus Ver t} Th ise f giarl 
prices t the Ores vers Th pMOP LN 
of the State is growit ta verv rapid pace 


For ten Wwe ks peist the arrivals bw iil wenn 


ind w ion | ive iveraged a thousand a week 
ind the tide slowly swells as the season 
progresses Phe new comers are mostly Ame 
ricans of the bes ss. W t ‘ leas 
monev with and sox satisfa ‘ 
settlement rr MetPOpPAAIs — ¢ thy 
Staite si i ind healt ! ess 
than ever before , CONE des 
Areview th . ' s ation 
with a } st beiter times 
1 the me 1 

] eXt of th \ . tr thre wean 

to the ds our exports to Mexico, of 
which we recently spoke Vv be seen in the 
stoms revet | ed from El Pas hie 

n t 1 i the month of April” last 
was $98,145 s st 34.482 the same 
t th of ISS4. Yet this rapid inerease in 
he business of the Central Railroad is not 
viewed with entire complacenev by Mexican 
merchants esp inllv those outside of the 
Tr 1 Vim Press together 

wi the S newspapers of the City 
of Mexico, is filled with protests against the 
\ f Tere il rates which, it is 

Nee e Tuining the domestic trade of the 
ntrv. Raw ce can be shipped from 

s Antonio or Galveston to Mexico City at 


the rate of 11, centsa pound, while from Villa 


Len eis 2°, cents. Cotton sheetings 
ire iT ad iro New York for $44 a ton, 
while from the cotten mills of Durango the 





llow from New York pays $33 
ton, from El Paso $55 Against such ine 
ualities isurged the 46th article of the concession 
to the Central Company: ‘* Freights shall al- 
ways lx adjusted with the most. perfect equal 
ity The 


one an advantage which is not conceded to all 


company shall not concede to any 


in the same circumstances.”’ Under this sec- 
tion, and under the authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior to revise the rates of transpor- 
tation every two years, the Government is 
urged to compel the railroad officials to place 
The President 
a commission to inves 


ill shippers on 
has, in fact, appointed 
tigate the 


merchants that he will do everything possible 


an equality. 


matter, and assures the aggrieved 


to obstruct affairs with the old expedient of a | for their relief, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(WepNespay, June 3, to Tugspay, June 9, 1885, In- 
clusive. | 
DOMESTIC, 

Tue President has not receded in the least 
from his position that worthy and faithful 
Chiefs of Divisions shall be safe in their places. 
Appeals have recently been made to him by the 
friends of chiefs who have been removed or 
threatened with removal. His replies have 
been clear and emphatic. He has said that the 
members of the Cabinet are bound by an un- 
derstanding that no competent and deserving 
chief isto be removed. It is very necessary, 
in the President’s opinion, that heads of de- 
partments shall be confident of the loyalty and 
ability of their chiefs, and thata serious doubt 
as to. a man’s fidelity or efficiency is ample ex- 
cuse for his removal. He believes that no de- 
parture from these principles has been made. 

Some of the active friends of civil-service re- 
form in Washington claim to have obtained 
within the last few days new light on the Presi- 
dent's reform policy in some very interesting 
directions. According to these gentlemen, the 
President’s advocacy of a noa-partisan civil 
service goes much further than even the most 
radical reformers have supposed, Tbey assert 
that every act of the Administration which bas 
been personal y sanctioned by the President has 
been in accordance with these ideas. The 
President thinks that the protection of the Civil- 
Service Law should be eventually extended to 
many Classes now exempt from Its provisions. 
He does not believe that this should be ordered 
while nine-tenths of the employees of the Gov- 
ernment are Republicans, and a large percen- 
tage of them appointed on political grounds. 

The President has amended civil-service 
rule 9, relating to the examination of appli- 
cants for office, by inserting after the words 
**no person dismissed from the public service 
for misconduct,” and before the words ‘shall 
be admitted to examination within two years 
thereafter,” the following words: ‘‘And no 
person who has not been absolutely appointed 
or employed after probation.” 

President Cleveland has appointed Herbert 
F. Beecher Collector of Customs for Oregon 
and Washington Territory. He is a son of the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and a resident of 
Port ‘Townsend, where he is engaged in the 
steamboat business. It is said that his father 
persistently refused to speak in behalf of his 
son's appointment, or to allow any other mem- 
ber of his family to do so. ‘ 

Among the President’s nominations on Tues- 
day was Henry C. Urner, to succeed Lot 
Wright as United States Marshal for the South- 
ern District of Ohio. He is a lawyer by pro- 
fession and a resident of Cincinnati. He was 
formerly President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Fred H, Marsh was nominated to suc- 
ceed A, M. Jones as Marshal for the Northern 
District of Lilinois. He at present holds the 
office of Sheriff of Ogle County. This nomi- 
nation is a snub to the ‘‘ gang” which has con- 
trolled Chicago politics. 

The Commission which has been investigat- 
ing the workings of the Internal-Revenue Bu- 
reau has completed its report, and the result 
has been virtually approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The report will not be made 
public at present, and probably its entire scope 
will not become known until the end of the 
fiscal year, when most of the recommendations 
will go into effect. It is estimated that, if 
effect is given to the recommendations, the 
total annual cost of the collection of internal 
revenue will be reduced 30 per cent., and that 
the expense of the internal-revenue establish- 
ment in Washington will be reduced 25 per 
cent, Radical changes are proposed in the 
method of collecting the revenue, and an ad- 
ditional consolidation of districts is recom- 
mended. 

The Secretary of the Treasury on Saturday 
received a strong protest against the continued 
coinage of the present silver dollar, which con- 





tains the signature of almost every banking 
association and business man in the State of 
South Carolina. Among the signers are the 
Treasurer and the Comptroller-General of the 
State. 

General Crook telegraphed the War Depart- 
ment on Saturday through General Pope that 
citizens have been killed by the Indians as fol- 
lows: 7 in the Blue Mountains and around 
Aliva, 5 near Silver City, 2 near Old Camp 
Vincent, and 3 near Crafton, a total of 17. 
There may have been others killed, but there 
are no reliable data obtainable. 

Minister Lothrop had a warm reception 
from the Michigan Legislature on Thursday. 
In a brief speech he thanked the members for 
the kind feeling they had expressed toward 
him. 

John H. Aufdemorte, for seventeen years a 
confidential clerk in the United States Sub- 
Treasury in New Orleans, has absconded with 
Government money which may amount to $50,- 
000. He 1s supposed to be in Mexico. 

Isaac Hibbs, Postmaster at Lewiston, Idaho, 
has swindled the Government out of about 
$50,000, by means of fraudulent money orders. 

The Ohio Greenback-Labor party on Friday 
nominated a full State ticket, with J. W. Nor- 


throp for Governor. 
. 


Ata meeting of the Tammany Committee of 
Twenty-four in this city on Wednesday eve- 
ning resolutions were adopted declaring, ** That 
the most complete harmony exists in the ranks 
of the Tammany Hall organization, and that 
we look forward with pleasure and gratifica- 
tion to the early return of the Hon. John Kelly 
to his place at the head of our organization.” 
‘The resolutions were signed by the representa- 
tives of all the Assembly districts. 

It is decided that the New: Orleans Exhibi 
tion shall reopen in November. Enough 
money has been subscribed, and large numbers 
of exhibitors promise to return. 

Governor Hill on Tuesday signed the bill to 
regulate the height of dweliing-houses in New 
York. 

Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, has decided to 
enforce vigorously the ordinance against gam- 
bling in that city. 

The Hessian fly is reported to be ravaging 
the wheat in Kansas and Maryland. 

The statue of ‘‘ The Pilgrim,” erected by the 
New England Society in Central Park, near 
the Grand Drive, was formally unveiled at 3 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon. George Wil- 
liam Curtis delivered a commemorative ad- 
dress, 

It was announced on Wednesday that Rich- 
ard 8. Scott, paying teller of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company of this city, had ab- 
sconded with $160,610 42. He had been em- 
ployed for twenty years by the bank and had 
an excellent reputation. He has fled to Cana- 
da. It is believed that he is residing near 
Prescott, Ont. The bank’s surplus unimpaired 
after the above loss is $925,000. 

It is now alittle more thana year that Ferdi- 
nand Ward has been confined in Ludlow Street 
Jail. On Thursday he was brought to the bar in 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer in this city to 
plead to an indictment charging him with 
grand larceny in the first degree. His plea 
was not guilty, and his case was postponed 
until the 15th instant. More indictments were 
presented against him on Friday and Monday. 

Ex-Governor Hale, of New Hampshire, fail- 
ed on Saturday. It is reported that his liabil- 
ities may reach $1,000,000. 

The jury at Richmond which tried Cluverius 
for the murder of Lillian Madison, found him 
on Thursday night guilty of murder in the first 
degree. 

Robert Treat Paine died in Brookline, Mass., 
on Wednesday, at the age of eighty. He was 
the grandson of the distinguished man of the 
same name who signed the Declaration of In- 


' dependence. Mr. Paine was graduated from 


Harvard in the class of 1822, and was almost 





the last survivor of that class. He studied law 
and was admitted tu the bar. He was a mem- 
ber of the Boston Common Council in 1828, 33, 
and ’34. During the greater part of his life he 
devoted his time to benevolent and scientific 
labors, chiefly in astronomy. 

The Rev. Daniel Denison Whedon, D. D., 
LL.D., late editor of the Methodist Quarterly 
Reriew, died at Atlantic Highlands, N. J., on 
Monday, aged 77. 


FOREIGN, 


Lord Randolph Churchill, speaking in East 
London on Wednesday evening, summarized 
the Tory policy of the future as follows: 
‘‘For Ireland a return to the policy of Pitt, 
Peel, and Beaconsfield; a comprehensive 
revision of the present fiscal revenue arrange- 
ments; rigorous retrenchment in national 
finances; a reform of the procedure of the 
Commons by meeting earlier, rising earlier, and 
giving much larger power to the committees of 
the House ; a large scheme of local reform for 
Ireland, England, and the metropolis ; a com- 
prehensive inquiry into the whole operation of 
Indian government; confirming British pre- 
dominance in Egypt, and making a close 
alliance with the Sultan.” " 


The House of Commons reassembled on 
Thursday. Mr. Gladstone announced on Fri- 
day that Russia and England had come to an 
agreement concerning the points of difference 
between them which were to be referred to ar- 
bitration. He also stated that the Governments 
of the two countries have likewise agreed upon 
the arbitrator. But as the person chosen for 
arbitrator has not yet been formally asked to 
accept, he was therefore unable to say further 
on the subject then. . 


The majority of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, 
led by Earl Spencer, would maintain the 
following provisions of the Irish Crimes Act : 
First, enabling a change of venue of a trial ; 
second, giving power to try special cases with 
special jurors ; third, giving power to try sum- 
marily for intimidation before two resident 
magistrates ; fourth, giving power to conduct 
a preliminary secret examination. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, in a speech at Birmingkam on 
Wednesday night, said the task of the new 
Parliament would be to give the widest possi- 
ble self-government to Ireland consistent with 
the integrity of the empire, and to find a safe 
mean between separation, which would be 
disastrous to Ireland and dangerous to Eng- 
land, and excessive centralization, which would 
impede legislation. 


The British Cabinet on Friday discussed 
Insh coercion for two hours, but failed to reach 
an agreement. Earl Spencer, in a recent in- 
terview with Mr. Gladstone, stated that an irre- 
ducible minimum of cvercion he considered 
indispensable for governing Ireland. He show- 
ed by his absence from the council that he 
was determined there should be no compromise. 
Mr. Gladstone asked Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Charles Dilke to accede to Earl Spen- 
cer’s full demands for one year. The excite- 
ment in Ministerial circles over the crisis 
became intense. 


On Friday evening in the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Gladstone announced the following 
as the order of Government business : 'The 
second reading of the budget, on Monday ; 
the consideration of the Scotch Crofters’ Bill 
and the bill for the renewal of the Irish Crimes 
Act, remodelled, on Thursday, and the intro- 
duction and consideration of an Irish Land 
Purchase Bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. Childers, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced in the House of Commons on Fri- 
day afternoon that the extra duty on spirits 
and beer had been fixed at a shilling a gallon. 
This was a reduction, he said, which would 
involve a loss to the public revenue of $1,500,- 
00 per annum. The additional duty on beer, 
the Chancellor said, would be retained until 
May 31, 1886, and no other changes in the 
budget would be made. 
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Mr. Childers, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced in the House of Commons on Mon- 
day evening that the Government had decided 
not to refund to the taxpayers the amount of 
the increased duty on spirits paid over and 
above the extra shilling per gallon finally de- 
cided on, because consumers had been charged 
higher rates after the announcement of the ori- 
ginal increase. Mr. Childers moved the second 
reading of the budget, and in his supporting 
speech explained that, of the total increase in 
the beer and spirits duties, England pays seven- 
ninths, Scotland one-ninth, and Ireland one- 
ninth. The Conservatives denounced the in- 
creased duty on spirits, asserting that the 
amount needed could have been raised by in- 
creasing the duty on tea or wine. Mr. Glad 
stone in his reply said he thought that the Op- 
position were creating a precedent which they 
would regret when they came into power again. 
The previous reduction of wine duties had a 
beneficial effect in preventing adulteration and 
increasing the trade many millions annually. 
It would be most impolitic to increase the wine 
duty, unless under the most extreme pressure. 
The Opposition cavilled at the mode of raising 
the money without suggesting an alternative. 
Tea would require an additional tax of 3d. per 
pound to produce the same amount, thus rais- 
ing the duty 75 per cent. on an innocent beve- 
rage. The Government had to choose between 
alcoholic liquors and tea and sugar. They 
would accept the issue of the vote as one of 
life or death, and did not envy those who, if 
they gained a victory, would have to bear the 
consequences. Mr. Gladstone’s remarks were 
received with prolonged cheers. The Govern- 
ment was defeated on a motion for the second 
reading of the budget by a vote of 264 to 252. 
Tremendous excitement was caused by the an- 
nouncement of the result. Mr. Gladstone im- 
mediately adjourned the House. 


A Cabinet Council was held on Tuesday 
afternoon, and, after a thorough discussion, it 
was decided to resign. When Parliament met, 
Mr. Gladstone said the Cabinet thought they 
were under obligation to submit a dutiful 
communication to the Queen. It would be 
premature on his part to enter into particulars 
concerning the nature of that communication 
just now. As afew days must elapse before the 
result of that communication could be arrived 
at, he moved the adjournment of the House 
until Friday. This was carried. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bearing was dignified and even cheer 
ful, and his reception was highly demonstra- 
tive. 

The crisis produced a general de >ression of 
the London stock market. The effect of the 
resignation on the negotiations with Russia 
may be very serious, It is believed that the 
Conservatives will assume office. 

Sir Peter Lumsden arrived in London on 
Saturday. He is severely censured for talking 
freely on the way about the Afghan dispute, 
but lays the blame upon the reporters. A To- 
ry ovation has been talked of. 


Great excitement was caused in St. Peters 
burg on Saturday by the announcement of the 
Novosti (newspaper) that it had been private ‘ly 
informed trom the Caucasus that the Amir of 
Afghanistan, Abdurrahman, had been murder- 
ed by his suite. It is said that the murder 
took place in Persia, where the Amir was at 


the time travelling, and that Ayub Khan, the 
deposed Amir, will be his successor, Abdur- 


rahman Khan, who in the summer of 1880 was 
acknowledged by the British Indian Govern- 
ment as Amir of Kabul, had long been an ex- 
ile in Turkestan. He is the lineal representa 
tive of Dost Mohammed, the founder of the 
Barakzai dynasty, and is the eldest son of 
Afzul Khan, a half brother of the late Amir 
Sbir Ali. It :s believed that Abdurrahman 
was born about 1880. Nothing contirm: atory 
of his reported death has been received in 
London, and the rumor is not credited. 


The English troops will leave Assuan about 
the middle of June for Cairo at the rate of 
1,500 a week, 


| accorded 
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| sion of her marriage 


| exclusive instruction, 


the Birmingham festival of 1870, 


| the Mansion 


Korti, and it is expected that they will advance 
upon Dongola when the English have gone. 
The Guards have been ordered to remain at 
Alexandria for the present. 


Mr. Phelps, United States Minister to Great 
Britain, was the pr.ncipal guest of the evening 
at the dinner given in London on Wednesday 
night to the judges by Lord Mayor Fowler at 
Ilouse. Mr. Phelps, in respond 
ing to a toast, said that he had no such claims 
to the hospitalities of Englishmen as his pre 
decessor, Mr. Lowell, had established, and, 
therefore, the flattering reception that had been 
him was all the more gratifying. 
He ascribed the warmth of his welcome to the 
natural and abiding love between Englishmen 
and Americans, which was fosiered and con 
stantly broadened and deepened by their great 
international intercourse. Those present and 
the press of the country warmly praise Mr. 
Phelps speech. The Time #Says he spoke with 
a grace of diction and an elevation of tone that 
proved him fitted to fill Mr. Lowell's place, as 
well socially as officially. He will be the me 
dium of bringing English and American 
bars and benches together in other modes than 
by their partnership in law-books and axioms 


The Corporation of London will present ex 
President Arthur with an address and a gold 
casket upon his expected visit to London, and 
the Lord Mayor will give a reception. 


Oxford University will on June 9 confer the 
degree of D.D. on the Rev. Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston. 


The first part of Mr. John Ruskin’s autobiog 
raphy has appeared. In the preface he says 
‘*L have written frankly and garrulously of 
what gives me joy toremember, passing in total 
silence things which give me no pleasure in re 
viewing. My mother’s influence in moulding 
my character was conspicuous. She forced me 
to learn daily long chapters of the Bible by 
heart. To that discipline and patient, accurat 
resolve 1 owe not only much of my general 
power of taking pains, but the best part of my 
taste for literature.” 

The Charles W. Adams 


slander case of 


| against Lord Coleridge has been compromised 


The terms of the settlement are these 
Lord Chief Justice settles an income otf 
yearly on his daughter, Mildred, on the 
to Mr. Adams, and the 
legal disputes are to be referred to arbitration 
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James Moncrieff Arnott, F.R-S., 
brated Scotch surgeon, is dead, in 
second year. 


Sir Julius Benedict, the musician and 
poser, died in London on Friday. He wa 
born at Stuttgart, November 27, 1804, 
an early age showed much musical talent 
From 1821 to 1824 he had the benetit of Weber's 
and was treated by him 
rather as ason than asa pupil, At the age 
of nineteen, on 
was congue d to conduct 
Vienna. His first 
Naples in 1827 and 
went to England for the 
In 1886 he undertook the direction of 
Opera Buffa in Londen, at the Lyceum 
His operetta ‘Un Anno ed un Giorno 
well received. After this he turned his at 
tention to the English musical stag ‘The 
Gypsy’s Warning,” his first Enghsh opera, 
was produced in IS38, and was a remarkable 
success. He visited this country in 150 with 
Jenny Lind. His most popular opera, the 
‘Li of Killarney,” was produced at Covent 
Garden in 1862.) Tue oratorio “St, Peter,’ 
his last choral work, was written expressly for 
and is 
sidered by far his best composition 
ziella,” a cantata, was performed at Birming- 
ham in 1882. Queen Victoria conferred 
on him the honor of Knighthood on March 24, 
i871. He received many other honors and 


s 
and at 


Webers recomm 
the German operas at 
opera was produced at 
not ful. He 
first time in 1835 
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The rebels have occupied ' decorations from European sovereigns. 


ee ee—— | 


By an explosion of fire-damp ina D 
(Eng.) colliery on Wednesday 
miners lost theit 


- 


" 
Hives 


The winner of the Derby at Epsom Downs 
on Wednesday was Lord Hastine - v colt 
Melton. He was the favorite in the bettyng, 
and was ridden by the famous jockey Fred 
Archer. Captain C. Bowling’s bay colt Para 
dox secured second place, and Mr. ¢ iwick’s 
bay colt Royal Hampton third place 

The French Chamber of Deputies on 1 
day resumed the discussion of the repo 
Committee of the Initiative advising th 
tion of the motion to impeach the entire I 
Ministry. M. Brisson, Prime Minis 
ing for the present Government 
Hous to accept the report of tf ( 

To reject the report now, on the eve of 
ral election, would be a useless 

Such action would but reopen a 

that could only result in diy i 
ean party The impeachn Y Was 
jected by a vote of B22 to 1580 The s 
the Chamber during the debate was exce 

ly stormy 

The Paris PR } ‘ wl 
seemed to be an Tsp 
day, suid: ** France demands that 
rights of all European Powers in Eevy 
recognized and secured, so that no Power 
be able to interfere alone 

It is asserted that the manuscripts t tn 
Victor Hugo will fill ten volumes. TI 
them will be prose and poetry. others notes 
and letters written during his ex 

The treaty of peace between F 
China was signed on Tuesday 

Letters from Sai \ i 
Cochin China, state that the ¢ 
lutionists against French aut { e, wi 
the King’s sceeret supp i Nami 
the « Apital of Cambeaha, a t he | 
ropean residents from the city | 
were sheltered on board a French s \ i 
lay in the Me-Rong Rive 

A pyc’ Govern el ‘ { 

nr d Asi cholera ¢ ( } ( 
( of \ il mene 

It is asserted th { i ‘ ‘ 
cases of Asiatic cholera and tw eaths in Ms 
rid. 

Prince Bismarck, in replying recently t 
number of petitions from the Eastern Pre ces 

od Pemnela in favor of a bi-metallic standard for 
the cotnage of Money, Sid that the ques 
was being studied by cor 1™ tan hie 
ind that the Government would awai 
report: be fore taking action 

The Russian Council of the Empire, at its 
session on Wednesday adiseussed the question 
of an increase of the tarifl Although nothi 
of a definite nature was cone, the general cou 
clusion was that the increase of the duties on 


i t 
most of the Importation sshould be 20 per cent 
A evelone disastrous in its jue 


Ad n, Arabia, on Wednesday. Phi 


} t S250 000 
i ated al $25 ; 
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The report that Dumont, Ricl’s lieutenant 
had been captured at Fort Assiniboine is incor 


rect. He has arrived at Fort Benton, Mon 
tana. 

A courier arrived at Battleford on Thursday 
from the front He reported that Gene ral 
Strange had had three engagements, in the last 


of which eve man was killed and three wound 
ed. Big bear sent a flag of truce to General 
Middleton, but the bearer was killed by a shell. 
Big Bear was reported to be tlecing northward, 


The news reached Winnipeg on Sunday tint 
General Middleton had marched against’ Big 
Bear on June 4. The latter fled, dividing his 
men in two forces. One division, contaming 
300 men, Was met by Captain Stecle’s force of 
police, numbering 100, and, after a severe 
skirmish, was routed. The Indians escaped 
over a large creek. General Middleton in 
| pursuit. A number of the prisoners with Big 
' Sonn have escaped, 
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THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


WHATEVER may be thought about the wis 
dom of this country’s maintaining a diplomatic 
system, there can be no question that, so long 
as it is continued, it ought to be fairly repre- 
sentative of the whole nation. For many 
years this has not been the case, since one sec- 
tion of the Union has practically monopolized 
all diplomatic places. When the Republicans 
went out of power last March, not only was 
every first-class foreign mission filled by aman 
from the North, but among all the sixteen en- 
voys extraordinary and ministers plenipoten- 
tiary only two, the Ministers to Mexico and to 
the United States of Colombia, had been ap- 
pointed from the South, while of the forty 
officials who filled the places of minis- 
ters-resident, chargés-d’affaires, and consuls- 
general, only five came from below the old 
Mason and Dixon's line. In other words, of 
the important places in the diplomatic ser- 
vice forty-nine were occupied by men from 
the North, and only seven from the South, 
while these seven were all second or third- 
rate. 

The new Administration has done well 
to put an end to this most glaring and unjust 
one-sidedness, The four first-class missions 
were originally divided equally between the 
two parts of the country, the North receiving 
the English and German and the South the 
French and Russian, though the doubt as to 
Mr. Lawton’s eligibility resulted in the last- 
named place also going to a Northern 
man. Of the twelve ministers plenipotentiary 
thus far appointed six are from each section, 
while of the nine new ministers resident six are 
from the North and three from the South. In 
all, seventy appointments of various sorts have 
been made in the diplomatic and con- 
sular service, of which thirty-eight have 
been from the North and thirty-two from 
the ‘Solid South.” This almost exactly an- 
swers to the relative populations of the two 
sections, while the wiping out of the old sec- 
tional line rescues this branch of the Govern- 
ment from the reproach of representing but 
one part of the country. 

The Blaine organs have had a great deal 
to say the last few weeks about the 
‘* wholesale changes” which have been made 
in the foreign oflices, and many people have 
doubtless got the impression that the State 
Department has been demoralizing the service 
by indiscriminate removals. So far is this from 
the truth that a comparison between the early 
weeks of the Garfield and the Cleveland Ad- 
ministrations actually shows a greater num. 
ber of changes, in that portion of the service 
which should be outside the range of Ameri- 
can politics, during the brief period of Blaine’s 
undisputed reign as ‘‘ Premier” before Gar- 
field’s assassination, than under Bayard, al- 
though the Republican Secretary found the 
places already filled by adherents of his own 
party, while the Democratic chief could dis- 
cover scarcely a representative of his party in 
any foreign office. 

It is conceded by all fair-minded men that a 
new Administration is entitled to fill the chief 
diplomatic posts with men in hearty sympathy 
with its purposes, An entire change in the 


personnel of our foreign ministries after the 





4th of March might, therefore, have been ex- 
pected, and would be justifiable. As a matter of 
fact, however, instead of any indecent haste 
about such proper changes, three months after 
the Democrats came into control of the State 
Department, no less than nine of the thirty 
foreign missions are still to be filled by the 
new régime. While the justice of changes in 
the missions is obvious, every consideration of 
sound public policy dictates that the incum- 
bents of consulates should not be ousted every 
time a new administration takes command at 
Washington. The argument against such 
changes is all the stronger when the new Ad- 
ministration is of the same political faith as its 
predecessor. Yet the statistics show that 
the Garfield Administration, whose election 
maintained in control the same party which 
had held the reins for twenty years, made 
more changes in the consulships than the Cleve- 
land Administration, which restores to power 
a party that has scarcely had a foreign—or, for 
that matter, a domestic—office for a quarter of 
a century. Thus far only twenty-nine consuls 
have been appointed since Cleveland was in- 
augurated, while thirty-seven changes in such 
offices were made by Blaine during Garfield’s 
brief Administration. 

As the whole number of consulates in 1881 
was only about 180, it will be seen that a 
full fifth of the men whom Blaine found in of- 
fice appointed by Secretaries of his own party 
were discharged within four months for the 
sole purpose of paying off political debts. 
Anybody familiar with the names of working 
politicians during the years preceding 1881 
will recognize at a glance the motives which 
dictated the appointment of nearly all the 
consuls whose commissions were signed be- 
tween the 4th of March and the day when 
Garfield was shot. The purely political basis 
upon which foreign appointments were made— 
openly confessed when such a man as Kilpat- 
rick was sent to represent the United States in 
Chili, and Hurlbut was allowed to bring dis- 
grace upon the country as Minister to Peru— 
ruled in the changes among the consulates, 
hardly one of which was not for the worse. 

Mr. Bayard’s administration of the State 
Department has been by no means beyond 
criticism. The lack of knowledge of Italian 
politics displayed in choosing a man of Keiley’s 
record as Minister at Rome was remarkable, 
while the notion that the ancient Court at Vien 
na would welcome a man whom Italy was un- 
willing to receive, was scarcely less so. But as 
a rule the foreign missions have been well filled. 
The average level of our representatives at Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg has sel- 
dom if ever been higher than it will be with 
Phelps, McLane, Pendleton, and Lothrop. Tne 
consul-generalships have been given to good 
men, With the exception of that at Melbourne, 
which the Administration was tricked into be- 
stowing upou a worthless fellow by persons in 
whom it had a right to confide. The new con- 
suls have been, as arule, men qualified for their 
places. But the most creditable thing about 
Mr. Bayard’s course is the deliberation and 
moderation which he has shown in making 
appointments in this branch of the service. 
Actions speak louder than words here, and 
the fact that Mr. Bayard has made few- 
er changes thus far than Mr. Blaine did in a 





corresponding period, when one considers the 
tremendous pressure for office upon the first 
Democratic Secretary of State in twenty-five 
years, goes far to show his fidelity to his pro- 
fessions in favor of civil-service reform. 

Mr. Bayard, like Mr. Cieveland, appears to 
comprehend a fact which too many Democrats 
do not yet appreciate. Thisis the fact that the 
country has made a great advance during the 
past four years in its demands regarding the for- 
eign service. The public will not endure now 
from a Democratic administration what it ac- 
cepted as a necessary part of politics under the 
Republicans. Mr. Blaine’s prompt removal of a 
fitth of the consuls when there had been no 
change in parties,is evidence that he would have 
made short work of the other four-fifths if he 
had succeeded a Secretary of the other party; 
but the country would not stand from Mr. Bay 
ard in 1885 the logica] completion of Mr. Blaine’s 
work in 1881. The policy which has been pur- 
sued regarding the foreign appointments is, all 
things considered, a strong proof of the Admin- 
istration’s fidelity to the pledges upon which 
it secured power. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE SOLDIERS. 


Tne passage of the bill by the Massachusetts 
Legislature exempting soldiers and sailors from 
the operation of the Civil-Service Law of that 
State is being used to some extent by the 
enemies of the reform,as an indication that the 
popular sentiment in its favor is not as strong 
as it has been supposed to be, even in States 
like Massachusetts. Some have been so much 
impressed by it as to fear that it might have 
some effect on President Cleveland’s determina- 
tion in executing the Federal Civil-Service Act. 
The answer to this is, that we have yet to see 
anywhere the success of a direct attack on the 
competitive system. Such attacks have been 
made, but they have invariably failed, and have 
never been led by politicians of any weight or 
respectability. They have usually been the 
work of small demagogues who find difficulty 
in keeping themselves before the public. In fact, 
there has been no more remarkable phenome- 
non in politics in recent years than the rapid di- 
minution in the number of politicians of note 
who are willing to avow themselves enemies of 
the new mode of appointment and admirers of 
the spoils system. This need not be ascribed 
—in fact, we dare say that in a large number 
of cases it cannot be ascribed—to real change 
of opinion. It is, however, quite certain that, 
in nearly all cases, it indicates a belief that 
the reform is growing in favor with the 
voters. It is very rare nowadays to meet 
among politicians holders of unpopular opin- 
ions or supporters of unpopular systems. 
When politicians favor a thing, it is pretty cer- 
tain that they think it a good thing, in the low 
as well as in the high sense of the term,to favor; 
and when they as‘ail anything it is, as a rule, 
pretty certain that they do not believe it has 
much popular support. In other words, we 
should to-day have neither the Federal Civil- 
Service Law, nor that of either New York or 
Massachusetts, if legislators were not convinced 
that the change was called for by a growing 
public sentiment, and that its opponents would 
be punished for their opposition at the polls. 
That anything has occurred to shake the 
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President’s belief inthe competitive system, we 
believe, and indeed we may say we know, to 
be untrue. On the contrary, it is right to assert 
that he is to-day more of a civil-service re- 
former than when he came into office, and more 
determined than ever to extend the operation 
of the new system, when he gets relief from 
the present ‘‘ pressure.” And of the 
strongest reasons for his upholding and ex- 
tending it is, that it is emphatically a popular 
system, that through it for the first time the 
Government service is thrown open to the 
people, and especially that portion of the 
people which is poor, and has no *‘ influence,” 
and does not ‘‘ work’ in politics. It gives the 
workingman’s son, forthe first time in Ameri 
can history, achance to get a place under the 
Government without asking a favor of any great 
man, or even knowinga great man, It putsa 
check on that terrible degradation of the national 
character which was caused by the rapid growth 
of the army of political solicitors, dependents, 
and henchmen. Nothing is more un-American 
or more dangerous to free government than the 
existence of sucha class,and it wasa class which, 
under the spoils system, was increasing with 
alarming rapidity. Our Senators at Wash- 
ington, as well as some members of the House, 
were, under it, rapidly taking the place of the 
Roman patricians, with a huge tribe of clients 
and freedmen at their heels, dependent on their 
favor for comfort and often for a livelihood. 
In fact, we were gradually building up an 
aristocracy only surpassed in baseness by a plu- 
tocracy. President Cleveland sees this as clearly 
as anybody. In other words, he is a genuine 
American, and, besides this, in his habits of 
thought is a modern business man, who hates 
humbug, and phrases, and disguises. 

The explanation of the attempts to exempt 
soldiers and sailors from the operation of the 
civil-service rules is to be found in the ex- 
haustion of the previous modes of capturing 
or placating what is called ‘‘the soldier ele- 
ment” in the voting population. For some 
years after the war this was done by imagining 
the existence of a body of persons who were 
aiming at the withdrawal of the pensions, and 
denouncing them vigorously in the party plat 
forms. Nobody knew exactly who these persons 
were, but the soldiers and sailors were given to 
understand that the party managers had their 
eyes on them, and would at the prope> time 
frustrate their knavish tricks. Afterward, when 
this device began to grow stale, the plan of in- 
creasing the number of pensioners and making 


one 
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pensions easier to get was resorted to, and per- 
sisted in until the present law was passed, which 
offers a pension to nearly everybody who has 
heard a shot fired in war. Under it, indeed, 
it is difficult for a soldier or sailor to avoid 
being pensioned, so that there is not much 
more to be done for ‘‘the soldier element” in 
that direction. 

Under these circumstances, the passage of 
the civil-service acts in this State and in Mas- 
sachusetts was a real godsend to those who 
cultivate or stand in fear of the soldiers and 
sailors. It promised them what was very diffi 
cult to find, something to offer to this class 
of voters—namely, exemption from exami 
nation as a condition of getting office. The 
soldiers and sailors were already, under the 
law, entitled to a preference in all cases of equali- 





ty in answering, but this was something appa- 
rently much better—namely, relief from an- 
swering altogether. Of course a moment's re 
flection would show that the thing was con 
ceived in humbug, and would do the soldiers 
and sailors no good in practice; but politicians 
do not expect their schemes to be analyzed 
closely by those for whose benefit they appear 


to be intended. On _ its face it would seem 


| as if the exemption would lead to an equita 


ble distribution of offices among those who 
have served in the army and navy and are 
dependent on their labor for a livelihood, but 
in reality it will do nothing of the kind 
It will simply enable politicians to thrust 
into office that portion of the ‘* soldier el 
ment” which *‘ works” in politics, and likes 
the occupation of a ‘‘heeler” or henchman. 
It will, in fact, take away from the respecta 
ble and intelligent soldier the chance of en 
tering the service which the civil-service ex 
aminations would give him, for the places 
he might have got will be filled by the gene 
rally worthless favorites of the politicians, 


THE WINE INDUSTRY. 
Ir is estimated that the quantity of wine pro 
duced annually in all the civilized countries of 
the world is 2,485,829 gallons. Of this, France 
produces nearly one-third. Seven years ago 
wine-making, owing to the ravages of the phy] 
loxera, 
France. 


danger of extinction in 
To-day she has within one-fifth of as 
many acres of vineyards as before the plague 
set in. 


seemed in 


Moreover, large quantities of new land 
are being turned into vineyards by people who 
believe that the late troubles were in part duc 
of the If this 
movement continues at the same ratio as during 
the last ten years, France will have next year 
under vine culture not simply 6,214,572 acres 
as before the phylloxera plague, but probably 
7,500,000 acres. 


to the wearing out old soils 


It must be remembered, too, 
that a great increase—though perhaps not as 
great as this—is going on in the wine 
duction of Italy, Spain. Austria 
Hungary), Greece, Algeria, and the United 
States. The consequence is, according to 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, that the win 

threatened with just the f 
as that through which the corn and wheat 
growers of the Old World ar 
that is, they are in danger of finding mor 
wine on their hands than they can sell 
the cost of growing vines has in France greatly 


pro 


inelhiadine 
Inciuading 


crowe's arn 


same kind of crisis 


passing — 


while 


increased, owing to the precautions which 


have now to be taken against insects and 
disease. A large number of wine crowers in 


taken the most radical, but the 


most expensiv 


France have 
precaution of all, that of 
planting American vines instead of the French— 
the American being the only one which has thus 
far shown ability to defy the 
There 
acres planted with American vines in 1884. 


Next vear it is thought there will be 250,000 


phylloxera with 


out artificial aids, were about 125.000 
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acres; but this meansa great outlay of capi 


tal 


Great efforts were made in Italy, Spain, and 


Greece, While France was suffemng from the 
phylioxera, to take her place in the wine mar- 
kets of the world, which the French endeavored 


to resist by importing foreign wines, especially 
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large as eve i ‘ 
But the impor ! ] 
ind Spa wer s . \ i 
these we doctor \ 6 
into any brand of 1} r 1 
there Was a demand 
It isnot, howeve ws 
growers of Europe w \ i 
with the k at | { 
YTOW CTS ; oe 1 ‘ \ 
suffering Phe consumy ‘ ( \ 
the population of cis ‘ s is @NX 
eeeding!y small Ss ( 1 h 
suming ¢ i} ( \ ine hie { ‘ 
1 ma cal . - ‘ rn 
nearly as well marked as the I ! f 
clothingand food he « is Phe cor ( 
f whiskey and bra vliose 1 ler is 
enormous both in this 1 1] pe otter 
Anew eld to the « erp rise he v ( ee | 
such as no other manufacturer has woithin 
reach. [n fact, his greatest enemy is the tem 
perance reformer, but he is not wholly an ene 
my, for there are few temperance advocates 
who are not wil to compromise with the 
whiskey drinker on claret or hock Beer j 
the most powerful competitor that wine has te 
contend with, and has invaded even the Frene! 


Which 
upper hand as a popular cheap drink in this as 
still doubt 


market very seriously, Will get the 


well as some European countries, is 
ful. 
“ THE DESECRATION OF THE SAPBATH,” 


Tue Chamber of 
cussed and passed Mr. Dodge's excellent reso 


Commerce last weck dis- 


lution advising its members to adopt in their 
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business the custom of closing on Saturday at 
1 o'clock from June 1st till September, which 
has been so successful in England. Mr. Jesup 
supported it on the ground that it disposed of 
or neutralized the argument in favor of opening 
the libraries and museums on Sunday, that the 
clerks have no other day on which they can visit 
them. But this argumentis, after all, not by any 
means the principal one. The chief one is that 
the views of a small minority of the Christian 
world as to what constitutes *‘ desecration of 
the Sabbath” ought not to prevail in the man- 
agement of public institutions, and that the 
clerks and workingmen are, or ought to be, in 
the matter of Sabbath-keeping, sole judges of 
theirduty. In other words, every man should 
consult his own conscience in making his choice 
among different modes—in themselves harmless 
—of passing the first day of the week, and 
should not have his choice restricted by the 
workings of otber men’s consciences. 

The law which forbids ordinary and un- 
necessary labor on Sunday is really a sanitary 
regulation, beneficial to health, and through 
the health to the morals of the community, But 
all attempts, direct or indirect, either by legisla- 
tion or otherwise, to control the choice of 
adults as regards innocent modes of spending 
Sunday are mischievous in the extreme. In 
the first place, they prejudice workingmen 
against the whole class to which Mr. Jesup 
belongs—that is, the class which believes in 
passing Sunday in the old Puritan way, in 
religious exercises or religious meditation, and 
in abstinence from all amusement or recre- 
ation, and they thus lessen the influence and 
authority of this class on other matters. This 
we hold to be a real misfortune, because there 
is no more useful, self-sacrificing, and public- 
spirited class in the community. We are 
largely indebted to it for nearly everything 
the city possesses in the way of libraries and 
museums, as well as other good things, and it 
is, therefore, a public misfortune to have the 
ears of the masses closed against its advice 
in gencral, because its advice in one particu- 
lar savors of intolerance or spiritual arrogance. 
No sober, intelligent, and industrious working- 
man or clerk—that is,no man whose tastes and in- 
telligence make him desire to pass his Sunday 
in a museum or library—likes to be told by Mr. 
Jesup or Mr. Prime that he does not know 
how to pass his Sunday, that he needs re- 
straint to prevent his passing it improperly 
or wrongly. There are very few who will 
not resent it, and, in consequence of it, be 
come slower to listen to these gentlemen in 
matters on which their authority is unquestion- 
ably high. In fact, it is in our day hopeless to 
try to put restrictions on freedom of conscience 
as to the mode of passing Sunday, any more 
than as to the obligation of going to church. 
Men will have their liberty in both, and 
the wise course for those who love the old 
Puritan Sabbath is to recommend it as much 
as possible through their own tolerance, and 
charity, and example, and impose it as little 
as possible on others through rules and regula- 
tions, 

We must remember, too, that what Mr. 
Jesup and other good men consider ‘* desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath” is not so considered by the 
great majority of the Christian world. Pro- 
testants of Continental Europe have never held 





his view. The way people look at the Sabbath, 
like the way they look at so many other things, 
seems to depend largely on education and 
custom. The late Count Gasparin, as spiritu- 
ally minded and religious a man as ever 
breathed, shortly before his death, talking 
with an American friend about President Lin 
coln, expressed in strong terms his sense of 
the pain it caused him that Mr. Lincoln should 
have been at the theatre when he was killed, 
but not because, like so many religious peo- 
ple in America, he objected to theatre-going. 
It was because Lincoln went on the evening of 
Good Friday, a day which Continental Calvin- 
ists ‘‘ keep” with great solemnity, but to which 
an American Presbyterian pays no attention 
whatever. Count Gasparin, on the other hand, 
would not have had the smallest objection to 
taking a ride, or visiting a library or museum, 
on Sunday, or going to a public promenade after 
church hours. A New England divine of consi- 
derable eminence has told us of the surprise, and 
at thesame time of the profitable lesson in toier- 
ance and cbarity, which he received when he first 
went to Berlin and delivered his letter of intro- 
duction to a leading German theologian, whose 
learning and piety he had long admired. It 
was on Saturday when he called, and he did not 
find the theologian at home, but he got a note 
from him the same evening making an appoint- 
ment with him on Sunday in a well-known beer 
garden, where they met accordingly and had a 
most edifying talk across the mugs of beer and 
tobacco smoke. 

The danger there is for some minds in try- 
ing to apply the letter of the Bible to the solu- 
tion of modern social problems was well illus- 
trated in the opposition to Mr. Dodge’s resolu- 
tion by Mr. Isaac Phillips, who held that the pro- 
posed half-holiday would be wrong, because the 
commandment says, ‘‘ Six days shalt thou la_ 
bor.” He had in fact discovered in the Com- 
mandment which only binds Mr. Jesup to pass 
Sunday in religious exercises and in abstinence 
from mundane pleasures, a positive prohibi- 
tion of any other holiday or half-holiday. So 
that, according to the Phillips theory, breaking 
off work on Saturday would be as much a ‘‘dese- 
cration” of that day as working on Sunday 
would be of the Sabbath. People are best saved 
from these vagaries by asking themselves, when 
any change in social usage is proposed, whether 
it will make men and women healthier, happier, 
more refined in their pleasures, higher in their 
standards and ideals of life, and wider in their 
mental horizon. If they satisfy themselves on 
this point, they may feel well assured they 
have got nearer to God’s will in the matter 
than ninety-nine out of one hurdred of them 
can ever get by trying feats of hermeneutics on 
the Bible. 


UNSURPASSED ENGLISH. 
A meEmorR of Onoocool Chunder Moorkerjee, 
who died in 1871, one of the judges of the ‘“‘ High 
Court” of India—its highest tribunal—was pub- 
lished at Calcutta, shortly after his death, by a 
nephew. A copy of the third edition, issued last 
year, has come into our hands, and we greatly 
regret that we cannot give it in toto (as 
the author would say) in these columns. But 
such space as we can afford we gladly devote to 
the most remarkable passages of this verbatim 
reprint, thcugh the preface states that ‘‘ the first 
edition of this humble and unassuming treatise 





was assailed on all sides by native and European 
papers.” For our part, we find it highly amus- 
ing and interesting. 

The subject of this little volume was unmis- 
takably a really admirable man, who, “ by dint 
of wide energy and perseverance, erected a van- 
tage ground above the common level of his coun- 
trymen—nay, stood with the rare, barring few 
on the same level with him, and sat arrayed in 
majestic glory, viewing with unparalleled and 
mute rapture his friends and admirers lifting up 
their hands with heartfelt glee and laudation for 
his success in life.” ‘His father died when he 
was very young, and the large estate which he 
had bequeathed to his children was gradually 
squandered away by his eldest brother in unfor- 
tunate blind bargains and speculations. The 
family was threatened with Barmecide feast. 
. . « Onoocool Chunder was pressed by his 
mother to search for an employment. .. . 
‘ All love the womb that their first beings bred, 
and Justice Moorkerjee was not out of the pale 
of it.” And his nephew, enlarging on this topic, 
after some rather surprising remarks on child- 
bearing, reminds us that ‘there cannot be a 
greater instance of self-denial than a mother en- 
dures during the whole existence of her offspring. 
Nothing in the world can make her facetious 
when her child is not so, and nothing in the 
world can make her lugubrious when her child 
is not so. Ergo, on the contrary, a mo- 
ther is loved and respected in every age.” 

Ergo, on the contrary, ‘‘ the late Hon’ble Moor- 
kerjee could no longer sit at home”; he ‘saw 
that an effort was necessary, and an effort he 
did make.” He applied for a ‘‘ Nazirship,” and 
served for five years under three successive ma- 
gistrates, each of whom, “as he left the magis- 
tracy, gave him a certificate testifying to the ex- 
cellence of his character and his cui bono in the 
post he held.” Meantime an English judge be- 
came acquainted with him and interested in him, 
and advised that he should *‘ be nurtured for the 
bar”; end ‘“Onoocool Chunder began to study 
law, for none can be great Impromtu!” And in 
1855, when he was twenty six years old, he 
joined the bar of the Sudder Court. ‘“ It is im- 
possible to describe the oblactation with which 
he contemplated this change in his position.” 
‘His first business, on making an income, was 
to extricate his family from the difficulties in 
which it had lately been enwrapped, ard to re- 
store happines: and sunshine to those sweet and 
well-beloved faces on which he had not seen the 
soft and fascinating beams of a simper for many 
a grim-visaged year.” 

In 1869 a discussion arose between Mr. Moor- 
kerjee, who was what, in Indian parlance, is 
called a *‘Pleader,” and a Mr. Mone Mahone 
Ghose, a barrister “fresh from England,” on a 
point which had never been raised before, name- 
ly, the Pleader’s right, when engaged conjointly 
in a case, to have precedence over the barrister 
in arguing the case, if he (the Pleader) were the 
best prepared and the senior, The judges before 
whom the question was brought gave decision in 
favor of the barristers. 

‘Justice Moorkerjee [he was not “Justice” 
till two years afterward] was now stung to the 
quick for the first time of his life, and returned 
to his chamber malcontent. On the next day he 
received a letter from the Chief Justice (Sir Barnes 
Peacock) asking him to become Advocate of the 
High Court. He thought that if he accepted the 
offer, he, being senior to many barristers, would 
have the pre-audience to many; but, on the otner 
hand, he would thereby leave to go to wreck his 
hope of becoming a Judge, and would also leave 
his brother Pleaders to opprobrium. According- 
ly, he held a meeting in the bar-library for de- 
termining whether he should accept the offer. 
After a heated discussicn, all the pleaders und 


voce said ‘No!’ And the Hon’ble Moorkerjee 
did nill the offer pohtely.” 


A few weeks after this incident his eldest 
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brother died, and ‘‘ now Hon'ble Moorkerjee was 


once again thrown into the peck of troubles.” In 
the same summer he “ was attacked with a do- 
loriferous boil”; but in the autumn he “felt 
himself much emendatory in his health.” The 
next year he was offered and accepted a seat in 
the Legislative Council of Bengal. ‘*This was 
the first time (and in the case of the Hon'ble 
Moorkerjee) that we see a Pleader of the High 
Court taking a seat in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, solely by the dint of his own legal wea- 
pon, and he was an au fait, and therefore un- 
doubtedly a transcendental lucre to the Council. 
. . + Theselection in Justice Moorkerjee was 
most judicious and tip-top.” But within the 
year he resigned his seat in the Council to accept 
a seat on the Bench. 


“This was a desideratum to him. The hope 
which he so long hatched at last yielded him 
what he hankered after, and in seven-league 
boots. ‘True hope is swift and flies with swal- 
lows’ wings’; and he might have justly said: 
Veni, vidi, vici! The law study to which he had 
devoted so long his midnight hours, with inde- 
fatigable ardour and the zeal of a martyr, yielded 
him fruits most sacchariferous and wished for, 
position, respect, and wealth. . His ele- 
vation created a catholic ravishment throughout 
the dominion under the benign and fostering scep- 
tre of great Albian.” 


He had, however, but short enjoyment of his 
success, Within eight months, one day after de- 
livering a judgment in court, “he felt a slight 
headache, which gradually aggravated and be- 
came so uncontrollable that he left hke a toad 
under a harrow”; and sent 


“to inform or apprize Justice Jackson with whom 
he was sitting on the same Bench of his indisposi- 
tion, which will cause him to be absent from the 
Bench for that day,—and who knew to EVERNEss! 
. . . <All the well-known doctors of Calcutta 
. . . did what they could do, with their puis- 
sance and knack of medical knowledge, but it 
proved after all as if to milk the ram! His wife 
and children had not the mourntul consolation to 
hear his last words, he remained sotto voce fora 
few hours and then went to God at about 6 P. M. 
The doctors all . . . [were] with tears in their 
eyes, [we must, most regretfully, greatly abridge} 
—" his wife shrieked bitterly, 
his children did fondre en larmes, . . 

friends . . . departed broken-hearted, ke 
his servants cried out. . . The house pre- 
sented a second Babel or a pretty kettle of fish.” 


his 


But it is not merely mirth that these pages ex- 
cite when read unbrokenly. There is a very 
touching short conversation reported in this com- 
ical style, which the Judge had with a friend 
after his seizure, reminding him, ‘I have told 
you about fifteen days ago that my time was 
very near to its close, and my father went to re- 
side with the morning stars at about this age of 
mine.” And the whole impression of his life is 
most agreeable. ‘‘He was a faithful Hindoo,” and 
“the Hon’ble Moorkerjee did bleed freely, but he 
was not a leviathan on the ocean of liberality; 
. . . the mode of assignment of his charities 
was to such men as we truly wish and recom- 
mend and exsuscitate enthusiastically. He used 
to give monthly something to . . . many re- 
licts who had no hobbardy-hoy even to support 
them, and had no other source of sustenance left 
to them by their consort.” Among other details 
of his personal appearance our author says : 

‘* When a boy he was filamentous; but gradu- 
ally he became plump as a partridge. i 
His dress was unatfected—he used to wear Dhoo- 
tee and Chadur on all occasions except when go- 
ing to court, office, or to see any European gen- 
tleman, or attending any European party. And 
even on going to see a Nautch or something of 
the like I have never seen him in a dress fine as 
a carrot fresh scraped, but esto perpetuum in 
Pantaloon and in satin or broad-cloth Chapkan, 
with a Toopee well quadrate to the dress.” 

We can easily believe and understand that 
‘* when the Hon’ble Gnoocool Chunder Moorker- 
jee left this earth ali wept for him, and whole 
Bengal was in lachrymation—and more I shall 





say, that even the learned Judges of the High 
Court heaved sighs and closed it on its Appellate 
and Original Sides.” 


BRITISH HOME POLITICS. 


LONDON, May 25. 


In England, a registration bill comes after a 
franchise bill as naturally as plum pudding after 
roast beef. We have an excessively complicated 
and cumbrous system of registering 
which is always needing to be cobbled up after a 
change in the franchise and the constituenvies; 
and on this occasion there was the more need for 
a measure because the ordinary process of regis- 
tration has to be quickened in order that a gen- 
eral election may be held before the end of the 
present year. Nothing less interesting than a 
registration bill can well be imagined; it is 
full of details which hardly anybody under 
stands, and in which even a draftsman can 
tind no pleasure. But three discussions arose 
upon this bill which were so instructive,so indica 
tive of features in our present political condition 
and prospects, that I cannot do better than pre- 
sent some account of them. 


voters, 


[tis not always in 
the large questions, the great party debates, that 
we find the best illustrations of the tendencies 
that are beginning to move men’s minds, and des- 
tined before long to show an irresistible force. 
The first of these debates turned on a 
trivial question, whether undergraduates in the 
universities who have reached the age of twenty 
one should be permitted to vote at Parliamentary 
elections. A clause inthe Reform Act of 
declared, as respects England, that the occupa 
tionof rooms in a college should not confer a 
vote. No such prohibition existed in Lreland, and 
accordingly there the occupants of rooms in 
Trinity College, Dublin, both graduates and un- 
dergraduates, voted in respect of — their 
rooms. As they nearly all voted against the 
Parnellite party, the latter determined to take 
this opportunity of disfranchising the under 


very 


graduates, and moved an amendment to that 
effect in the [rish Registration Bill. This 


amendment was lost, whereupon they moved, in 
the English Registration Bill, which came on 
later, the repeal of the clause above mentioned 
in the Act of 1852, alleging that since Irish col- 
lege residents were to have votes, English col- 
lege residents ought to have votes also. The 
Government at first opposed the proposal, but 
finding it advocated by their Liberal supporters, 
who wished the graduates resident in colleges to 
have votes, and by the Tomes, they gave way, 
and the clause struck out. A further 
amendment was then proposed, by some of the 
Liberals connected with Oxford and Cambridge, 
to exclude undergraduates from this enfranchise- 
ment, on the ground that they had really, as 
being mere birds of passage, no connection with 
the boroughs of Oxford and Cambridge, and that 
to give them votes would interfere with the dis- 
cipline of those universities, whose authorities 
exercise the right of forbidding their students to 
attend any political meetings in the town, on the 
ground of the disorders which might ensue. This 
view was supported by a resolution of the Council 
of the University of Oxford, which strongly object- 
ed to bringing the undergraduates into local poli- 
The Government intimated their view that 
undergraduates ought not to have votes; but the 
Tory Opposition, who counted on the votes of the 
undergraduates to carry the seats in the towns 
of Oxford and Cambridge for their party, fought 
the point with the greatest warmth, and received 
help from many Liberals, who declared that the 
more people receive the vote the better, and 
that it was ridiculous to exclude undergraduates 
from the franchise when agricultural laborers 
were being admitted. However, the advo- 


was 


tucs, 


Issz 


cates of exclusion carried it by a small major 
ty, but when the contest 

Irish Bill, which had come up in a later 
stage, they were defeated, and the Dublin under 
graduates contirmed in theirsaffrage. When the 
Engglish bill went to the House of Lords, the Tory 
party seized their opportunity and struck out the 


Was renewed on the 


how 


clause which disfranchised undergraduates; Lord 
Salisbury, who is himself Chancellor of the 1 
versity of Oxford, going out of his way to snee: 


at the University dignitaries, wh 


seveeTiles) Se 


incapable of main‘aining discipline that thes 
could not trust their undergraduates with tl 
suffrage. The House of Commons acqutesow! 


feeling that the an 
in Ireland and withholding it 
not well be defended 

Whether the English undergraduates will, aft 
doubtful 
not really legal tenants of their rooms in the 


mnaly of giving the franchis 


in Englat | ia 


all, obtain votes, is because they an 
dinary sense of the word, but are merely px 
them du 


But the interest of these skirmushes 


mitted by the colleges to occupy 
termn time 


lies first in the revelation of the heat of parts 
spirit, Which caused so small a matter to t i 

cussed at such an expenditure of tim itis play 
that if the Redistribution Bill had not bev 

settled as a compromise, the battles over it maight 
have filled two sessions-—and, secomd, in the 
strength of the notion that electoral privileges 
ought to be extended as widely as possible, and it 
was a sort of wrong to debar any one fr then 

This is reaily a new idea in) England, for till the 
recent agitation began, it was only the advanced 
Radical party that cared for extending the frat 

chise, and the progress which the tdea has mack 
seems to show that we have by no means reached 


the bottom, but mav go on to manhood and 
It is in the same abstract neticn 
right t 
than in any expectation of good results to fallow, 
that the strength of the Women’s Suffrage party 


lies; and the power of such abstract potions isa 


versal suffrage 


that all citizens have a 


vote, much mor 


comparatively new thing in the ruling classes « 
England 

The second question 
from 
hitherto imposed upon persons in 


related to the disqualifica 


tion voting which our electoral laws have 
receipt of paro 
chial rehef from the poor-rates. Such a disquali 
fication absolutely me not only lx 
cause # tends to pauperism, but also 


because the vot» of a pauper could not be a free 


Was essa©ry, 


repress 


Vote, since those who dispense relief might control 
And tis dis 
relief given in 


him in his exercise of his rights 
quali ‘cation extends not only t 
money, or in articles of food or clothing, but also 


to medical assistance—i. ¢.. medical advice and 


medicine. The nomber of persons excluded from 
the suffrage by such medical relief has been hers 
tofore there 


public hospitals and dispensaries supported by 


small, because in the cities exist 
endowments or subscriptions, where the poor can 
get advice or drugs, while in the rural districts 
the poor have not had the suffrage at all. Now, 
however, that they are to obtain it under the 
Franchise Bill, the question becomes important, 
fora good many will doubtless be debarred from 
its exercise by having received the attendance of 
the parish doctor. Hence it 
abolish this disqualification so far as related to 
medical relief, on the ground that as no one will 
break his leg or catch a fever in order to get help 
from the parish, there is no danger of inducing 
people to become a burden to the parish by re 
moving the penalties attached to the receipt of 
this kind of relief. 

Forty-five years ago, shortly after the passing 
of the New Poor Law, as it used to be called, the 
party of economic reform was the Whig party. 
It was they who had carried that great measure: 
it was they who defended it against the assaults 
of the Tories. They were the rigid scientists ia 


was proposed to 
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economic matters, and the Tories the humani- 
tarians. Now, however, the generation of strict 
economists has all but died out. Other matters 
have filled the public mind, and the Liberal party 
has become very largely a party of sentimentalists 
and sentimentalism. There is no more economic 
science among the Tories than in old days, but 
there is certainly far less among the Liberals, 
as any one may perceive who reads the oft-re- 
curring debates on the modes of applying 
charitable endowments. In this instance the 
movement to remove the restriction came from 
the Liberal side, and was supported by the vast 
majority of that party: some because they 
thought it bore hardly on the poor, some because 
they believed it would destroy many county 
votes that would otherwise have gone to Liberal 
candidates, The Tories defended the restriction 
mostly for the same reason that the Liberals 
sought to remove it—because they expected a 
party gain from it; but a few, conspicuous among 
whom was Mr. Albert Pell, the most experienced 
and successful local administrator of the Poor Law 
who sits in the House of Commons, were no doubt 
moved by their sense of the danger of weakening 
any barrier against the increase of pauperism. The 
Ministry declared themselves in favor of the ex- 
isting law, but fought the point so languidly 
that when it was raised in committee they ob- 
tained only a small majority, and when it came 
up again in the stage of Report, they were 
beaten, nearly the whole of their usual support- 
ersand a section of the Tories voting against 
them. The House of Lords replaced the disqua- 
lification in the bill, and the Commons, at the in- 
stance of the Ministry, somewhat sullenly acqui- 
esced; so the law remains unchanged, and 


medical relief will disqualify a voter. But the 
tone of the debate was significant. The economic 


arguments urged by Mr. Pell fell on heedless ears. 
To both parties the question presented itse’f only 
as one of party advantage, or as of a hardship 
on the poor which it was unkindly and ungra- 
cious to perpetuate. ‘‘ Why,” said a Tory alder- 
man—** why shouldn’t the poor laborer have the 
parish doctor to look after him? His lot is a hard 
one, and you will make it harder if you force him 
to choose between going without the doctor and 
losing his vote.” This ** common-sense view ” of 
the matter commended itself to politicians on 
both sides, who, now that they have bestowed 
electoral power on the laborer, shrink from the 
unpopularity of seeming to take back any por- 
tion of the gift. It is plain that we are destined 
to move further and further in the direction of 
State Socialism, and away from those strict 
economic doctrines which the Whigs of fifty years 
ago revered as another Magna Charta, 

The third contested point in the Registration 
Bill related to the payment of the expenses of 
registration. The Tory party, which finds its 
chief support among county members, has for 
some years past complained of the pressure of 
local rates upon real property, and sought to 
shift various local burdens on to the national 
exchequer. An opportunity arose on this bill, 
at which they jumped, of throwing registra- 
tion charges on the exchequer instead of, as 
heretofore, on the local rates; and as they 
had the Liberal county members with them, 
the position of the Ministry was _ perilous. 
To avoid defeat, Mr. Gladstone was obliged 
not only to declare that the Government would 
resign if they were veaten, but also to bend to 
the storm by offering a grant from the Treasury 
in aid of the local rates for the present year, 
when the registration charges will be exceptional- 
ly heavy. By this concession he escaped defeat, 


but added one more to his previous pledges that 
the first busine:s of next session will be to re- 
construct our whole system of local government, 
and revise our whole system of local taxation. 


, 





As the Tories insist that land is now taxed too 
heavily, and the Liberals that it is taxed too 
lightly, there are materials here for an angry 
conflict. Itis one which will test, and pernaps 
finally decide, the balance of power in England 
between the landed gentry and the industrial 
classes. ¥. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY EXHIBITION. 
Lonpbon, May 28. 

THe Grosvenor Gallery serves the art world 
not merely as another on the list of exhibitions 
to receive the pictures which overflow from the 
Royal Academy, but as the favorite field of cer- 
tain painters who have not the latitude or con- 
sideration at the Academy which that institution 
gives to its own members, as well as for certain 
kinds of art which do not show to their full ad- 
vantage among the exaggerations and intensities 
which dominate there. It is a small exhibition, 
comprising only 418 numbers, including water- 
colors, and a few busts, etc.; and what has the 
good fortune to be admitted is treated on a dif- 
ferent system from the commercial Academy, to 
which the Grosvenor bears the rejation that a 
gentleman’s drawing-room bears to the reception- 
room of a huge hotel. The pictures are more 
carefully placed, and are not hung so near the 
stars as to be practically out of the art world, as 
many are at the older institution ; and they are 
visited by a far more select public than that of 
the Academy, where during the season it is im- 
possible, except at certain hours the most un- 
fashionable, to see the pictures to any advan- 
tage. 

Thus the Grosvenor has a prestige quite its 
own, a prestige due certainly to the proprietor’s 
being a gentleman to whom art has an intellec- 
tual value, and to whom the exhibition is a pos- 
session, looked at, as a work of art ought to be, 
not as so many pounds sterling, but as an agent 
of culture. This leads to the welcoming to its 
hospitality of many forms of art which the Aca- 
demy turns the cold shoulder to, or which avoid 
the Academy as too huge, tooindiscriminate, and 
tooshoppy for them to expect a fair appreciation. 
Here one sees Burne Jones sometimes, and the 
school which sympathizes with his aims and those 
of Rossetti and Watts—the school of art for art’s 
sake, which comprises here Stanhope, Strud- 
wick, Crane, Mrs. Stillman, Miss Pickering, Al- 
bert Moore, etc. This year the Grosvenor shows 
in extraordinary force the productions of a 
young man whose work I do not recall in the ex- 
hibitions of the years when I knew English exhi- 
bitions--Mr. W. B. Richmond, who contributes 
nothing to the Academy, but whose power is 
such that 1t may well be that he shall take the 
first place in English art, subject only to the al- 
ternative of Mr. Watts. His chief picture, ‘‘ An 
Audience in Athens during the Representation 
of the Agamemnon,” is certainly the great pic- 
ture of the year, not only for its intellectual 
power, but for the mastery of techniea] resources 
and the triumph over the greatest difficulties in 
art. It represents the audience of a Greek thea- 
tre looking at the play which is going on out of 
the picture, no other element of the tragedy ap- 
pearing on the canvas than the varied emotions 
in the audience. There is none of the affectation 
of archzeological exactitude which hampers the 
freedom of design in many pictures of this class, 
and the theatre, instead of being put under the 
south slope of the Acropolis Hill, where the play 


| was reaily performed, is put far down on the 


road toward Eleusis; the Acropolis, seen at a dis- 
tance in the east, glowmg with the light of the 
sinking sun,the Theseum at the left, and the Hill 
of the Nymphs showing at the extreme right. To 
have attempted the Theatre of B: cchus as an ac- 
tual scene would have necessitated the immense 





audience of that huge structure, and made the pic- 
ture a spectacular affair, in which any study of 
individual character would have been lost, and 
the opportunity of introducing an outside world, 
glowing in rosy, peaceful light, which adds so 
immensely to the tragic effect of the horror in 
the faces of the audience under the shadow of the 
velarium, would have been thrown away. It 
is only a small theatre, constructed for Mr. 
Richmond’s special use, and even only a small 
sector of the semicircle, which is shown. The 
composition of the picture and the needs of the 
painter have been consulted to the complete dis- 
regard of the science of archeology. There is no 
affectation of detail or archzological research. 
A colonnade of Ionic columns surrounds the thea- 
tre and bears the velarium, which throws the 
audience into complete shadow; only a few 
straggling rays of sunshine, coming through 
crevices or rents in the shelter, emphasize the 
shadow. The marble of the seats is just 
recognizable as marble. The landscape seen 
through the interspaces of the columns is simply 
and broadly painted, and the draperies, though 
carefully studied, and disposed with the dignity 
which befits our modern conceptions of an Athe- 
nian audience, do not catch the eye as stuffs. No 
tendency is there in any part to the extreme re- 
alization of mere accessories, which is so common- 
ly regarded now as the triumph of art, and which 
is the most deadly enemy of every form of ideal 


, art; but the fullest force of the painter is given 


to the faces of the audience, eachone of which 
is a study of expression, and the ensemble is a 
masterpiece of dramatic power. The moment 
chosen is evidently the crisis of the tragedy. 
The spectators, not a huddle of populace, but a 
chosen assemblage of judges rather, show each 
in his own way the instant’s horror. One has 
caught his chin in his hand; one, wide-eyed, 
half rises from his seat; another clutches the 
arm of his seat with a nervous grip, and every 
face is a mirror of the catastrophe. I do not 
know anything in the vein of archzological res- 
toration in art so entirely in the right classical 
form, and so true to the inspiration of Greek art, 
as this picture. It is useless to attempt to de- 
scribe it more in detail—one could only do so by 
cataloguing the heads and assigning each its 
quality of expression. 

In writing of the Academy I had put Mr. 
Ouless at the head of English portrait painters, 
because I had seen none of Richmond’s portraits; 
but there are eight of them in this exhibition, 
and several of these are of a quality which puts 
any competitor in English art quite out of the 
comparison, either for grasp of character in 
subtlety or in variety, or for technical power. 
There is none of the gratuitous display of physi- 
cal energy which injures so much the work of 
Millais, Herkomer, and the Academy portraitists 
generally, and on which I animadverted in my 
Academy letter; but a simple, subtle, and vaned 
treatment in the vein rather of Mr. Watts than of 
any other painter. The portrait of Andrew 
Lang, half-length, in a most characteristic and 
happy attitude, is considered by those who know 
the original to be a singularly fine portrait, and 
is really more like a Velasquez than any of the 
intentional imitations of that master which af- 
fect his brush and show none of the brain power 
which lay behind it. Certainly Mr. Richmond 
(if I may take a judgment from so partial and 
short experience of his art as shown in these va- 
ried and individual portraits—scarcely even recog- 
nizable as the work of a single painter—and the 
ideal work which he contributes) seems to me 
the man destined to be the great English master 
of the generation succeeding Mr. Watts. In 
comparison with Millais he suffers in no serious 
quality, for though Millais is the more vigorous 
in execution, he is generally ostentatiously so, 
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which means vulgarity; and in this, Herkomer 


leads him a hard race, the lesser men, except Ou- 
less, coming inhaud passibus quis, while Rich- 
mond has absolutely no affectation of any 
kind. His drawing is simple and inclined to the 
severe, his painting facile and varied in resource, 
and his perception of character singularly pro- 
found, and in this respect only the portraits of 
Mr. Watts among English painters of to-day can 
compare favorably with his. 

Holman Hunt has a character-bust, ‘‘ The Bride 
of Bethlehem,” a contemporary Jewess, in the 
paraphernalia of her class—I suppose, correctly 
rendered, for Mr. Hunt has studied the details of 
Palestine life long enough to be at least accurate 
in them; but his picture—a life-size—is certainly 
one of the most disagreeable crudities I have 
ever seen. Opalescent, with dabs of all the tints 
that enter into flesh color—pink, and rose, and 
blue, and purple—‘aid on over a white ground, 
and of a garish intensity which could only be 
rendered into harmony by a sort of zvetrope mo- 
tion—it is not art. this, but a mere fad; an eccen- 
tricity which seeks its market as such. It is al- 
ways something in the estimation of the English 
public that a painter is eccentric, and this merit 
Holman Hunt certainly has; but his quest for a 
style has gone too far afield here for lovers of 
pure art or of common-sense nature-painting. 

A sensational success, in the popular estima 
tion, is a ‘‘ Hypatia,” by Mr. C. W. Mitchell, a 
new man and a student of Paris. It represents 
the martyr as she takes refuge at the altar—nude 
and gathering her hair around her to hide her 
nudity. It is a life-size study of a model, with 
admirable drawing, the foreshortening of one of 
the legs being most remarkable ; but the attitude 
is strained and the conception theatrical. The 
type of figure is of the grisette order, without 
the least idealization, and the expression of 
fright in the face is rather that of a woman who 
is afraid of being pelted with rotten eggs than 
menaced with an awful death. It shows a tho- 
rough appreciation of what the French school 
can teach, but artistic and intellectual aims of 
a low order. It is one of the nudities as to which 
the English public is just now greatly excited, 
owing to the ridiculous protests against all nude 
female figures which the usual prude of exhibi 
tion season raises. It is not one of the salacious 
worse-than-nudities which the public winks at, 
but a negative Academic study, which could only 
excite the enthusiasm it has evoked in a country 
where good drawing was rare and the higher 
qualities of art little cared for. 

Stanhope has a “ Birth of Venus” of the an- 
tagonistic tendency, and which, while even more 
completely nude than Mitchell's ** Hypatia,” is so 
severe, So pure in its drawing, and so purely ideal 
in color, that no one could for a moment, be she 
ever so much a prude, find herself embarrassed 
by acrowd of such nudities. The whole ques- 
tion involved in the voluminous correspondence 
which has been running on in the 7imes for some 
weeks, and in which prudery bas been at blows 
with art, lies in a nutshell. When art has for its 
object mere realization of the nude human figure, 
and especially of those types of it which provoke 
erotic feeling, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
escape sensuality of motive ; while when ideal- 
ism of form and color—or even form alone, as in 
the Greek sculpture, or color alone, as in Vene- 
tian painting—is the study of the artist, it is 
very difficult todo anything which shall excite 
pruriency or deserve the denunciation of the 
moralist. Those who are disposed to revolt 
against Stanhope’s ** Venus” or Watts’s ** Love 
and Life,” of which a duplicate hangs opposite 
the ‘‘ Hypatia,” should never go into a picture 
gallery, for they are not able to profit by the 
study of art. 

There are two portraits of Robert Browning— 





one by his son, not at all flattering, and not at 
all commendatory of the artist’s skill. 
to indicate a flimsy style and poor draughtsman- 
ship, and the likeness is not at all good ; while 
that by Mr. Lehmann, its pendant, is merely a 
show of the society Browning—very like, but a 
most irritating likeness, with all the special cha 
racter of Browning gone. Of the two, it seems 


It seems 


to me the portrait of the son is the more valu 
able; but as painting it does not justify the hopes 
which he inspired years ago. 

Alma-Tadema sends a charming little picture, 
not at all archwological but classical, of a girl 
waiting oua marble terrace for her lover's bark 
coming across a bay. But even here the paint 
ing of the marble is so much better than any 
other thing in the picture that it becomes a 
fault. 

There are some American contributions in the 
Grosvenor, Which I shall notice with others else 
where exhibited. WoJILS 


Correspondence. 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK’'S DIA 
LECT. 

To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION 

Sir: When, about two years ago, I read for 
the first time a story from ** Charles Egbert Crad 
dock” in the Atlantic Month?y, I felt that I had 
discovered a new writer, and immediately com 
menced a search through the back numbers of 
the magazine for more stones of the same kind 
I was almost ashamed at first to ask about the 
author, through fear of exposing my own igno- 
rance; for I supposed that one who wrote so 
charmingly must, of course, be well known. | 
hoped the author night prove to be a Southerner, 
one of a brilliant trio whose mission it was to de 
pict those peculiar phases of Southern life that 
had so long waited in vain for an interpreter ; 
and wisbed to find in him an added proof that 
we are, as I have for some time fondly believed, 
on the eve of a literary era in the South. But 
The dialect, while on 
the whole well rendered, seen.ed to me in some 


one thing troubled me. 


respects inaccurate, and to err in just those little 
points where one **to the manner born” would 
instinctively go right. I made a close study of 
the language of the stories, and reluctantly fell 
upon the hypothesis that the author was a North- 
ern person who had spent perhaps many vears in 
the South. 


my acquaintance who had lived in the Cumber 


I questioned, moreover, every one of 


land or Smoky Mountains, aud found my criti 
cism of the dialect sustained in nearly every in 
stance, though every one agreed with me in my 

The fact 
that the newspapers began to publish Mr. W. L 
Murfree, of St. Louis, formerly of Tennessee, as 


enthusiasm for the stories themselves 


the author, did not shake my theorv at first. tor 
1 felt that the dialect was sufficient proof to the 
contrary. But a phrase which the author used 
in bis own name in*The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains’ had of itself, before Miss 
Murfree declared herself, almost convinced me 
that | was wrong 


It was this: ‘‘a wagon body 


inverted, with a heavy rock upon it.” I knew 
that a Northern, even a Western, writer of the 
grade of Craddock would have said ‘‘stene.” I 
am rejoiced that my theory was wrong, that 
Miss Murfree is a Southerner; but mv « bjections 
to the dialect remain. 

There is, for instance, I believe, no place in the 


4 


™m 


South, mountain or valley, where e2 (as) is used 
for the relative that. Joel Chandler Harris, who 
renders the dialects of the South more accurately 
than any other writer, never allows this usage. 
He makes, for instance, Uncle Jake Norris. in 


‘At Teague Poteet's,’ say: ‘I'm sorter like the 
gray colt that tried to climb in the shuck pen 
weak but willin’.” Not *chifren” but childern 
or chillern is Southern dialect; so not ‘Aeft 
the sledge,” but *histed” or ‘ raised,” not f 
Vander air lef’ be,” but ‘let be ™ or fal 

The rustic says not an or but an caren: east 

the plural, but not in the singular sf 
several persons, perhaps even for one, butt 
you-un ; not * sodden with drink,” nor‘ stoxsl 
amaze “—rather amazement or “mira ! 
sodden and amaze belong to Miss Murfree’s ow: 
vocabulary, as mav be seen b rps 
instance, pages Y and 1S of ‘Where the Bat 
was Fought.’ Further the taineer's din 
lect it would be not “preffy,” but 

(J. C. Harris); not * fund” but s. not thata 
horse “‘ cast a shoe,” but m4 t , 


with him not a noun, as ** Vander tells a tY 


** Live stock air a ditfer’ na the mounta 
phrase, as, Indeed, anvbody s, is not 
much shakes of a calf,” but t st 
compare Cerlyle’s * Will) Douglas 
shakes at metre“; and be says not t ! 
shet o the idjit,” but “get the idjit: shet 
blame 
I feel sure no mountaineer would 
what it isto ‘get a good Aank on his k ik 
new notions”; and if he guessed the n 
“this wald junket » after governor and s 
through all the valley country” it would be f 


the connection and net from anv acquaintar 
ing. I do not behes 


uvwhere in the South «a 


with the word ju 





one would hear 


phrase as ** Vander Price Aer | ter be mighty 
dificult.” but has come to | ghty 
sftuck-up:; se, alse, not a wmichtv sw 
man,” but mighty quick ot } M 
over, comtcald (queer, strange!, which is heard 
Virginia, does not belong to the Tennessee moun 
tain dialect any more than “ ert] one il 
doer,” or * ert] man. A letter in the Mafion m 
cently pointed out, among other things. the i 
correct use of ‘‘harnt” for ha’nt. and ‘'sf i 


for sfid 
The dialect 


imited, it is true, but there arestill many quaint 


of mountaineers is 


words and phrases current among this peoy 
which Miss Murfree does not use. Best of ¢ 
there are often, no doubt generally, good old 
usages which survive in these remote districts 
It would be a pity if one who has certainly found 
the secret by which to interpret the long-hidden 
life of these people shculd not thoroughly master 
the dialect and preserve it in this most readable 
torm, thus earning the gratitude of the philok 
gist as Well as of the general reader. It would 
be unfortunate if what is so well done should not 
be still better done 

With Joel Chandler Harris the dialect is more 
accurately rendered, but the mountains and 
mountain life are a sealed book to him compared 
with what Miss Murfree reads there. Sie is un 
equalled in depicting the mountain scenery of 
this region, but her mountaineers are hardly le+s 
picturesque than her mountains; and underneath 
their rough extenor she shows us sometimes a 
moral grandeur so high and so pure that we 
are ready to say with her: ‘** The grace of culture 
is, in its way, a fine thing, but the best that art 
can do—the polish of a gentleman—is hardly 
equal to the best that Nature can do in her higher 
moods. ” CHARLES FORSTER SMITH. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 





WAGNER AND VERDI IN GERMANY. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your review of the ‘ Dictionary of Mu- 
sic and Musicians,’ part 20 (Nation, 1086), you 
use, I think, much too weak a word when, in 
commenting on the article on Verdi, you say: 
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‘*TIn Germany Wagner, Meyerbeer, Mo- 
zart, Lortzing, and Weber outrank Verdi in 
popularity.” I have resided in Leipzig a little 
more than eight months. The high order of ex- 
cellence in the operatic performances in the Leip- 
zig City Theatre requires no comment. During 
the past eight months Wagner has been given 21 
times, Mozart 12, Lortzing 8, Beethoven’s “ Fide- 
lio” 4, Meyerbeer 3, Rossini 2, Cherubini 2, and 
Verdi only once (** Aida”). Furthermore, I have 
kept track with some regularity of the weekly 
répertoires of Dresden and Weimar, where Wag- 
ner averages once a week and Verdi’s name has 
not appeared. In Berlin, the prevalence of Mil- 
licker and operas of the haid-organ type ave- 
rages everything else out of sight. It is worthy 
of remark that in a city where Wagner's real 
admirers are probably fewer than in any other 
city of the Empire, albeit that Leipzig is the city 
of his birth, his operas still lead the list. 

To-day is the anniversary of Wagner’s birth. 
It occurs to me that perhaps the following simple 
and just inscription under bis bust in the Theatre 
here may prove interesting to those of your 
readers who share your opinions of his greatness: 

“Denker und Dichter 
Gewaltigen Willens 
Durch Worte und Werke 
Wecker und Meister 
Musischer Kunst.” 
Respectfully yours, 
LEIPzia, May 22, 1885. 


C. H. G. 
SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

To THE EprTor oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: Lf you are willing to spare a few more 
lines to Mr. Scudder’s History, I desire to apolo- 
gize for my inexcusable blunder in ascribing its 
pubiccation to Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co, My 
attention was first called to the error by a note 
from Mr. J. H. Butler, who in correspondence 
has shown a courteous and delicate anxiety to do 
justice to my review, and is incurring considera- 
ble expense to free himself from every suspicion 
of garbling or misrepresentation. It would not 
be easy to look at the matter more correctly or 
kindly than he has done.— Yours very truly, 


THE REVIEWER. 
June 8, 1885. 





JUDGES AND JURORS. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The position taken by your influential 
paper in the case of the State vs. Short, and 
especially regarding Juror Munsell, so far in 
both matters as concerns Judge Van Brunt’s ac- 
tion, has been such as to command the gratitude 
of all thoughtful men who would protect the 
liberty of the citizen and the rights and duties of 
jurors from assaults by judges like Van Brunt. 
It is to be hoped that the Bar Association of New 
York may take steps looking to the impeachment 
of Van Brunt; and I should be glad to contribute 
to the expense of printing in pamphlet form the 
articles from the Nation, embracing the facts 
and the comments, for distribution to all the 
judges and lawyers in the United States. If 
lawyers will not protect themselves and express 
their condemnation of the action of judges like 
Van Brunt, they deserve neither the respect of 
the bench nor the confidence of jurors and 
clients. —Thanking you on my own behalf, I am, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. A, BEECHER. 

NEWARK, N. J., June 8, 1885, 


Notes. 


Mr. SIBLEY’s example in preparing biographies 
of the earliest graduates of Harvard, of which 
the third volume appeared recently, has been 





, 





jmitated at Yale. 
this month ‘ Biographical Sketches of the Gradu- 
ates of Yale College, with Annals of the College 
History, from October, 1701, to May, 1745,’ of 
which Mr. Franklin Bowditch Dexter is the au 
thor. The work is printed in a limited edition, 
and sold only by subscription. 

A book of hunting adventure, ‘ Nimrod in the 
North,’ by Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, will be 
shortly published by Cassell & Co. It is based on 
personal experience. 

Mr. Lowell’s ‘ Biglow Papers’ will be the next 
numbers in the Riverside Aldine series. Hough- 
ton, Miffiin & Co. will also publish directly ‘ By 
Shore and Sedge,’ Bret Harte’s new book. 

A new and revised edition, in three volumes, 
of Alfred H. Allen’s ‘ Practice of Commercia 
Organic Analysis’ is in the press of P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

In July, Ginn & Co, will have ready Lotze’s 
‘Outlines of Practical Philosophy,’ translated by 
Prof. Geo, T. Ladd, of Yale College. 

The appearance of the second number of the 
American Journal of Archeology has been de- 
layed on account of the decision to bring out a 
double number. It contains articles by H. W. 
Henshaw, Eugéne Miintz, of Paris, Charles C. 
Perkins, W. M. Ramsay, of Oxford, the explorer 
of Asia Minor, and Dr. A. Emerson, as well as 
correspondence from Mesopotamia by Doctor 
Ward, and on Tunis by E. Babelon, who was 
sent to Carthage by the Frerch Government. 

We can praise the first samples of the ‘* Daintie 
Edition” and “ Cabinet Edition” of classic Eng- 
lish authors undertaken by Arthur Hinds, at No. 
3 West Third St. The former thus far includes 
Irving’s ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ ‘ Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,’ and ‘ Mutability of Literature ’—square 
little books, bound either in embossed paper or in 
blue cloth. The Cabinet edition is introduced by 
Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Shakspere’ in two “ blue and 
gold” volumes of a very handy size. In these 
the paper is perhaps a little too transparent, but 
of both series it can be said that the typography 
has been well studied and is a pleasure to the 
eye. 

The last degree in the popularization of the Re- 
vised Version of the Old Testament is its appear- 
ance in Harper’s Franklin Square Library, in 
four numbers. The preferred readings and ren- 
derings of the American Revisers are given in 
foot-notes. To the same series has been added 
‘The Professor,’ by Charlotte Bronté. 

The students of our colonial history will be in- 
terested to learn that the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts proposes to 
publish its manuscript journals from the time of 
its foundation in 1701 to 1800, provided 250 sub- 
scribers can be obtained. It is estimated that 
they will fill five octavo volumes of about 700 
pages each, costing six guineas for the set. As 
their efforts were originally almost wholly von- 
fined to this continent, and their agents and cor- 
respondents were scattered in all parts of the 
colonies, it is easy to see that the journals must 
contain much valuable historical material. In 
fact, the Society has received so many applica- 
tions for information by students that it has 
been led to issue these proposals. It would seem 
as if it would not be difficult to secure subscribers 
for the entire edition in this country. 

The third edition of Dr. N. 8. Folsom’s ‘ Trans- 
lation of the Four Gospels’ (Boston: Cupples, Up- 
ham & Co.) differs from the second only in hav- 
ing a few corrections and additional notes. The 
author’s unfaltering fidelity to his theory that the 
Greek Aorist and Present must always be rendered 
by English Aorist and Present,and Greek Subjunc- 
tive and Optative by ‘‘may” and * should” re- 
spectively, introduces some bizarre locutions: 
‘** whenever he may tell the lie, he tells [it] out of 
what is peculiarly his own”; ‘if you are chil- 


Henry Holt & Co. publish 





dren of Abraham you would be doing the works of 
Abraham”; ‘‘and they come to the synagogue- 
ruler’s house, and he views atumultand . . . 
he says . . the young child had not died, 
but is asleep”; ‘the kingdom of heaven was like 
a ma 2 having sowed choice seed in his field.” No- 
body willaccept such writing as English. Yet, 
in spite of this blemish, the translation has so 
well caught the simple, straightforward spirit of 
the original, and so judiciously modernizes the 
language, that it is ; leasant to read, and by a re- 
vision might be made valuable. The notes are 
short and sensible, and the tone of the venerable 
author's preface is so manly and genial that the 
reader cannot fail to be attracted to him: he is 
first a Christian and then a Unitarian. His ren- 
derings of disputed doctrinal texts are the same 
as in former editions, and have already been no- 
ticed in the Nation. 

The Psalter of Richard Rolle, of Hampole, the 
Latin Biblical text with English translation and 
commentary, was once a popular and useful book. 
Richard himself was a notable personage, a sort 
of learned Bunyan, one of the men who prepared 
the way for Wiclif. His commentary is written 
in the loosely allegorizing style of the time, with- 
out attempt at careful exegesis, without original- 
ity, finding references to Christ everywhere—a 
fair picture of the ordinary Biblical learning of 
the fourteenth century in England. It gives us, 
also, a glimpse of the literary activity of the 
period. Richard Rolle died, according to his 
editor, in 1549, and as he himself wrote many 
books, we may conclude that there was no little 
study of religion in England im the first half of 
the fourteenth century. The dialect is that of 
North Yorkshire, and the book should be wel- 
come to students of English. It is carefully edit- 
ed from manuscripts by Rev. H. R. Bramley, of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and printed at the 
Clarendon Press. 

When Mr. Gladstone vas Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, twenty-five years ago, he 
was so struck with the historical interest and im- 
portance of the Catechism of Archbishop Hamil- 
ton, a copy of which happened to be placed in 
his hands, that he strongly urged a fresh publi- 
cation of the work. In accordance with this sug- 
gestion, the Catechism has been edited by the 
librarian of the Signet Library, Mr. T. G. Law 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press), and Mr. Gladstone 
furnishes a pretace, in which he points out the 
bearing of the work on the history of ecclesias- 
tical and religious development in Scotland and 
England. The striking thing is, that the Arch- 
bishop’s official and authoritative book of popu- 
lar instruction, issued before the beginning of 
the Scottish Reformation, makes no mention of 
the Pope or of the Church of Rome. The origin 
of the reform movement in Scotland and Eng- 
land lay deeper than the whims of Henry VIII. 
or any other such outward fact: it was in the 
great religious life of the people. Hamilton him- 
self was not an edifying character. He was not 
worse than the mass of the clergy of the time, 
but be was not better ; and though he was a not 
unimportant element in the progress of liberal 
ideas, he seems not to have had any firm princi- 
ple, but to have accommodated himself easily 
to circumstances. The Catechism is admirably 
written, and leaves little to be desired as a popu- 
lar text-book. As to its literary form, the editor 
has properly preserved the spelling of the origi- 
nal 


The ‘ Annual Cyclopedia’ for 1884 has been is- 
sued by the Appletons, and its value need not be 
insisted upon, though this, as usual, lies more in 
its collection of facts than in critical or judicial 
editing, as in the reviews of American and Bri- 
tish literature, and in the biographical sketches. 
The four articles of prime convenience are Con- 
gress, United States, Events (of the current year), 
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Obituaries. In this last we think it highly de 
sirable to introduce a cross-reference to such bio- 
graphical sketches as are inserted independently. 
For example, the late Secretary Folger is found 
in the main alphabet, but not among the grouped 
obituaries. A steel portrait of President Cleve- 
land serves as frontispiece, and both he and Mr. 
Blaine have articles devoted to them, the unfor- 
tunate Augusta speech being fatuously set down 
as if to the latter’s credit. Mr. E. O. Graves 
gives a résumé of the official progress of civil- 
service reform. Timely political articles are 
those on the Congo International Association 
and on Egypt, Gordon's portrait being added. 
Among the fresher miscellaneous topics are bi- 
cycles and tricycles, catamarans, microscopy, 
music (tonic-sol-fa), spelling reform, ete. This 
iast gives the latest rules for the reformed ortho- 
graphy, which is itself observed in printing the 
article. We must not omit to mention a general 
index for the volumes 187t-1884—the so-called 
** New Series.” 

A new edition of J. Fitzgerald Molloy’s ‘ Court 
Life below Stairs, or London under the First 
Georges, 17141760’ (Scribner & Welford), com- 
pletes the series which we lately mentione1 in 
connection with the second volume. Chapter four 
of the volume now before us deals with the epi- 
sode in the married life of George I. which has 
just been treated by our Paris correspondent. 

The Rev. M. Harvey has prepared a * Text- 
book of Newfoundland History,’ which, though 
he is a very competent writer on this subject, and 
though be has again secured Boston publishers 
(Doyle & Whittle), is not likely to be used in 
United States schools. He has made, neverthe- 
less, a readable abstract of his former work,which 
children can enjoy. A chapter in the appendix, 
on the early history of the Atlantic cables, recalls 
to deserved prominence the late Frederick N. 
Gisborne, as the pioneer in actual endeavor to 
raise capital for the making of a cable between 
Newfoundland and the British Isles. He laid the 
first submarine cable on this continent, and his 
unsuccessful larger scheme he communicated and 
relinquished to Mr. Cyrus W, Field, whose faith 
and energy at last carried it through. 

The laborious and praiseworthy compilation 
entitled ‘Our Police Protectors : History of the 
New York Police from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time,’ ts published by the author, Mr. A. 
E. Costello, for the benefit of the police pension 
fund. It is a mine of information on a subject 
in which every city in the country hasa vital 
interest—the development of a constabulary 
force equal to the demands of increasing popula- 
tion and increased facilities for crime, disorder, 
and destructiveness. The chapters on the draft 
riots ot 1865 connect this work with the political 
history of the republic. Great numbers of por- 
traits and other illustrations add much to the 
value of the record. 

Again we have to report as coming from the 
West a useful citizens’ manual, though this time 
the idea has been improved upon by addressing 
not the adult voter, but the child. Professor 
Macy, of lowa College, has compiled ‘A Gov- 
ernment Text-book for Iowa Schools,’ in which 
the origin of our political institutions and their 
special development in that State are set forth 
simply and clearly. Both teacher and pupil 
have been kept in mind in the preparation of it, 
and in the hands of a good instructor the study 
can certainly be made attractive. We have 
observed nothing to criticise, and experience 
alone can determine how this school-book might 
be bettered. It is, in fact, put forth tentatively 
row in order to invite comment. The circum- 
stance that [owa was settled beth from New 
England and from southern Illinois, brought the 
Southern county system of local government 
into conflict with the township system of the 





East. This is one of the points which make 
Professor Macy's little work interesting for a 
much wider class than that which it addresses. 

The 250th anniversary of the settlement of 
Newbury, Mass., has been commemorated by the 
Historical Society of that town, a recent organi 
zation. To Mr. Robert Noxon Toppan was con 
tided the task of writing ‘ Brief Biographical 
Sketches’ of eminent natives of the place, which 
the Socicty has now issued in a neat form. Mr. 
Toppan’s forte does not lie in condensed biogra 
phy. His sense of proportion is very imperfect 
and he has dwelt at length on lives which are 
amply presented in the cyclopadias. Caleb 
Cushing, for example, fills twenty-eight pages, 
while only one is given to Joshua Coffin, the his 
torian of Newbury, and a character whose marked 
individuality would attract any born biographer 
Mr. Toppan, moreover, has noi discarded his 
prejudices, and shows little but a superticial fa 
niiliarity with many of the lives he has under 
taken to narrate. 

Thoroughly readable and full of instruction is 
the address of Mr. John M. Shirley before the 
New Hampshire Historical Society on June 1, 
1885, now just printed by the Society (Concord 
The subject isthe 
Hampshire,” from the records, and the treatment 


* Early Jurisprudence of New 
isa model of its kind. The chapter on the law 
of the marriage relation involves the question of 
divorce, which is brought down to the present 
time, so that this pamphlet is a valuable contri 

bution to one of the burning questions of the day 

Mr. Shirley, speaking for his State, says t at 
divorces have multiplied as the population has 
increased, but otherwise there is nothing to favor 
a pessimistic view of social tendencies in this rm 

gard. 

The International News Company send us a 
specimen number of the reissue ot Letts’s * Popu- 
lar Atlas of the World, of which there will be 
thirty parts containing 150 maps. While having 
a place among the cheaper atlases of its class, this 
does not rank with the best German ones, though 
for regions British it naturally possesses some ad 
vantages. 

A side-map of the bay and environs of Assab is 
the most valuable feature of a large colored map 
of the Red Sea, Egypt, and the Eastern Sudan 
which accompanies the March-April Bollettin 
of the African Society of Naples. A map of 
Massowah and a plan of Khartum are also given 
on the same sheet. 

What a Catholic reviewer in Polybitlion calls 
a washed, neutralized, and fumigated Voltaire 
for use in primary schools (* Le Voltaire des 
has been published by Delagrave in 
Paris. It is praised for everything but its 
editors’ failure to scourge the great writer whom 
the anniversary of the St. Bartholomew massacn 
afflicted as often as it recurred 

By a recent decree the Russian language is 
henceforth to be used instead of the German, in 
all the public schools of the district of Dorpat in 
vhe Province of Livonia. Private schools of 
every description must obtain permission from 
the Government for carrying on their instruc 
tion in German. This will be granted cnly on 
condition that Russian history and geography 
shall be taught only in Russian, and that in- 
struction in this language shall be given at regu- 
larly prescribed hours. It is expected that simi 
lar action will be taken throughout the Baltic 
previnces. 

The Observatory Department of the Colony of 
South Australia was established in 1867, and its 


écoles*) 


; director, Mr. Charles Todd, reviews its work 


(ee 


for a period of seventeen years in his last report. 
The observatory at Adelaide is well supplied with 
all the self-recorniing and other apparatus neces- 
sary to constitute it a first-class station as de 
fined by the Meteorological Congress at Vienna. 





i 


There are also fourteen well-equipped stations 
of the second order, from Port Darwin 
the extreme north of the Continent to Cay 
Northumberland in the extreme soutl M 
Todd is also General Superintendent 
Post-office and the Telegraph for the ho 
and these interests are harmonised with those of 
immediate scientific interest. HRainocauges at 
kept at every telegraph office in t! 

making reports from 460 stations ou . 
and in iSS3 from 24 A systetn of wea 


telegraphy has been arranged between the A 
tralasian colonies, these bean suladivided 
districts to factltate the transmis 

sages, and to afford the necessary data { 


down the isobar. Mr. Todd las lat 
the cooperation of Mr. Clement Bo We 


has established a high-level meteor ' ta 
on Mount Lofty, and w t . ‘ 
great practical experteon and ou { 
thusiasm ‘he important operations w I 


Todd has executed in determuni 





Australasian longitudes telegrayr ‘ “ 
already alluded t& 

The June number t 
markable, but itis readable. P baiwa S 
den sketches the extraordinar 
Herschels, William, Caroline, and 
T. Johnson engraves the | uit ‘ 
Sir John's face is very effectis amd WA 
is delightful with its good-hu awiw i l 
second instalment of the a int of ¢ Now 
Orleans Exhibition drops here and t 
worth notung on th ndition of | SARA aA 
the South New Orleans is mot d 1\ 
it is net advancing Cine Ne | es 
that way, as was hoped, t! tt . \ 
‘ome in as it did before the war, and if . 
give so much profit im its tru because it 
omes already pressed and ready for sl t 
The leading idea of the Exhibition was to fostes 
the trade with the Spanish-Ame: n intries 
but if this comes out of it, twill be by th 


of Northerners, Louisiamians by tirth are t 
lethargic: the Northerner himself mav resist t 


enervating influence of th himate, but his ehil 
dren will surely feel it Throughout the Sout 
manufactures, in spite of the great increase— 1c 


new mills in four vears—are neither very prod 


tive nor productive of tine goods: a single town in 


Connecticut will turn out more than al the 

Yet there is a new spimt of industry inthe South 
which will lead to something, particularly if 
Northern men, with their inherited manufactur 
ing instincts and their habit of close application 
and attention to detail, shall see any induceinen'!s 
to doin the South what thev already have done 
in the West. Theodor ‘Still-hunt 

¢ 


ng the Grizzlv “ belongs to a class of literature 


Roosevelt's 
that must very soon disappear from the world: for 
we take it grizzlies wil never be © preserved,” even 
in parks of the size of the Yellowstone. Howells’s 
Florentine Mosaic” is dangerous reading for those 
who can almost but not quite afford to travel. It 
will throw too heavy a weight in the scale mark 
ed Go.” But there is another side to it. If one 
could only see all that Mr. Howells secs in a place, 
one would Now necd to travel so very mue h. and 
perhaps reading his articles may help to that re- 
sult. His story is becoming almost exciting. 
The illustrations to Miss Herrick’s *‘ Orchids’ are 
excellent pieces of plant engraving, yet not whoi 
ly satisfactory ; the texture is well represented, the 
color could hardly be suggested. In the ‘ Open 
Letters” Walter B. Hill complains of the law’s 
delay, making nosuggestions, however,to expedite 
matters; and in the * Topics of the Time” the 
editor sets forth clearly some of the necessary 
causes of delay, and suggests some remedies de 
signed to relieve the courts of appeal. John 
Brown’s Harper’s Ferry raid is described by an 
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eye-witness of the attack, who was one of Brown’s 


prisoners in the engine-house. He confirms one’s 
admiration for the high-motived courage of the 
man. 


—The Century's war papers for the current 


royal, and two are relics of the City gates. We 





regret to learn that the Society will probably | 


cease to publish after next year. Its American 


| support has been, if not very considerable, at | 


month are briefer than the last, but do not lack | 


in interest. 
scribed by Gen. Fitz-John Porter, on the one 
side, and by Gen. D. H. Hill, on the other. They 
both restrict themselves closely to the incidents 
of this fiercely-contested engagement, and only 
in a casual way refer to the larger problem of the 
struggle between McClellan and Lee. Both say 
enough, however, to give emphasis to the read- 
er’s natural inquiry whether Lee’s attack by con- 
centrated forces upon McClellan’s isolated corps 
at Gaines’s Mill would not have sacrificed Rich- 


mond and the Confederate campaign, if the Fede- | 


ral commander had taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to push upon Richmond with the three 
corps south of the Chickahominy. General Hill 
does not conceal his opinion that the situation 
was perilous in the extreme for the Confederate 
army. The two accounts do not differ as to the 
larger facts in the history of the battle, but the 
different standpoints of the writers pleasantly 
vary the perspective, and together they give a 
very vivid picture of this hard-fought field. 
General Imboden contributes a livelv sketch of 
‘“* S$tonewall” Jackson's campaigns in the Shenan- 
deah valley, with a number of personal remi- 
niscences of the famous Confederate which are 
strongly characteristic. It goes without saying 
that the illustrations are abundant and _ rich. 
The portraits are of Longstreet, Porter, and A. 
P. Hill. 


—Such of the London inns of court as have 
not already been pictured in the series of prints 
issued annually by the Scciety for Photograph- 
ing Relics of Old London, have been grouped in 
the issue of the present year. Staple Inn has,in- 
deed, been shown as to its Holborn front in No. 
24; but here we have, in No. 107, a view of its 
Hall from witbin the Garden, offering many 
points of architectural interest and even beauty. 
Of Clement’s Inn, too, No. 105. we are shown the 
“Garden House.” with a bit of the grounds. 
Clifford’s Inn, No. 106, and Gray’s Inn, No. 103, 
comparable in their general siiuation, attract, 
the one rather by its buildings, the other by its 
more considerable enclosure of trees. The Hall 
of Gray’s Inn, again, No. 104, with its screen of 
fine old woodwork, compares with the contempo- 
rary Hall of the Middle Temple, No. 102, which 
is, however, the more grandiose, and has a 
stained-glass window of 1570. Lf the tables shown 
in the former were the gift of Queen Elizabeth, 
it can be said of the latter that here took place 
the first recorded performance of Shakspere’s 
** Twelfth Night” (1601-1602). The Temple, as is 
proper, receives the largest amount of attention. 
Besides the view last described there is one of 
Fountain Court,in the Middle Temple, a charming 
nook; the Gatehouse of the same quarter, a piece 
of Wren’s designing, just two centuries old; the 
Gatehouse also of the Inner Temple. a still older 
structure, dating from the time of James I., and 
now occupied by an enterprising barber who does 
‘‘hair-brushing by steam power”; a doorway in 
King’s Bench Walk, and Churchyard Court 
(once so called), both in the Inner Temple. This 
last print exhibits the plain memorial slab 
of Oliver Goldsmith, placed in 1860 in a corner 
of the court already adorned with monuments, 
in default of exact knowledge of the spot where the 
great author reposes in the churchyard. No, 108 
is the first of the series devoted to more than a 
single subject. It contains six curious carvings, 
all but one of stone—the exception being the 
Wooden Midshipman of ‘Dombey & Son.’ The 
rest are various insignia, private, municipal, and 


The battle of Gaines’s Mill is de- | 





least gratifying. 


-—-The extension of female employment is going 
on slowly but surely throughout the world, even 
in places which no one would have thought half 
a century ago it could ever reach. Not long 
since, for instance, Signora Giulia de’ Cavallari, 
having passed an examination for a doctorate in 
philology at Bologna, was appointed by the Ita- 
lian Minister of Instruction Professor, or Profes- 
soress, of Latin and Greek in the girls’ academy, 
‘*Fua Fusinate,” in Rome; and four young Turk- 
ish ladies, after examination before a commission 
appointed by the Turkish Minister of Instruction, 
have been appointed instructresses in certain 
girls’ schools. It is no new thing for a woman to 
bea professor in Italy; on the contrary, the prac- 
tice is so old as to have gone out of fashion and 
to need revival; but in Turkey female teachers 
are not at all in accordance with the manners 
and customs of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and the 
teachers mentioned in the accounts of recent 
travellers are all English governesses, It is an 
advance that natives are found capable of filling 
such positions and are allowed todoso, Even 
the opponents of the higher education of women 
may view these facts without dismay. In our 
own country, however, there is a little more jus- 
tification for those who fear that when learning 
enters at the door, love will fly out of the window; 
that there will be so many professors and lectur- 
ers and so forth, that there will be no more wives 
and mothers, and that, in short, the emancipation 
of woman means the extinction of man. For such 
forebodings a few statistics from the Tenth Cen- 
sus will be the best corrective. 


—There are now some twenty-five million 
women of all ages in the country, of whom at 
least ten millions must be of marriageable age. 
If annexes and joint colleges are more suc- 
cessful than even their friends expect, there can 
hardly be found in the course of years more than 
twenty thousand young women who would have 
the means and the inclination to seek the higher 
education. Taking a college course at four years 
and the marriage period at thirty, this would 
transfer less than two hundred thousand from 
the ranks of possible wives and mothers to the 
ranks of blue stockings. Now, granting that a 
thorough education invariably makes all who re- 
ceive it averse to love, inspires a distaste for ma- 
ternity, and disqualifies for its duties—an assump- 
tion which facts contradict every day (indeed, the 
stock argument of the opponents of co-education 
has always been that there would be too much 
love and too little learning)—but, granting this 
assumption, there would still remain nine mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand possible wives and 
mothers; enough, one would think, to utterly 
prevent the American race from dying out. 
And these mothers will be all the more able to 
perform their wifely and maternal duties because 
it is evident, from the character and aims of 
those who at present seek the higher education, 
that a large part of the two hundred thousand 
will be employed in educating the children which 
the nine millions bear. And, perhaps, after all, 
the conservatives are right in their anticipations: 
this may be the next step in the evolution of the 
race, a specialization by which the two hundred 
thousand scholars become the (intellectual) work- 
ers in the hive, and the fourteen millions the 
(rather numerous) queen bee. 


—The firm of Cotta at Stuttgart, publishers 
of Goethe’s works, make the following statement 
through the organ of the German book-trade in 
regard to the sums paid for the copyright of 


joethe’s works from 1795 to 1865, at which date 
they became public property. Goethe himself 


| received in round numbers, in American money, 


£100,000, Goethe’s heirs (since 1832) $118,000; in 
all, the firm paid $218,000. This is the first au- 
thentic statement, and it is now made in correc- 


| tion of an erroneous computation from figures 








not long ago published in Cotta’s correspondence 
with Schiller, which made $114,000 the total paid 
by Cotta for Goethe’s works. From this corre- 
spondence it also appears that Goethe was hard 
to deal with, and fully aware of the commercial 
value of his writings, while Schiller was liberal 
in the extreme. He had little occasion to regret 
the confidence he placed in Cotta, whose imprint 
all his books bore after 1794. From this date to 
1805 Schiller received $14,400 from Cotta (for 
‘** Wallenstein” and all he wrote subsequently) ; 
Schiller’s heirs received about $52,500 more. It 
has to be taken into consideration that up to 1830 
(and in some smaller States—‘‘ Raubstaaten "—to 
a much later date) book-pirating was as flourish- 
ing a trade in Germany as it now is here, and 
Cotta had only a small field which the Emperor’s 
“ Privilegien” covered, and even this was flooded 
with unlawful reprints. But making allowance 
for the higher value of a thaler then, these sums, 
as they stand, should dispose of the ridiculous 
fiction of the feasting publisher and the starving 
poet. Cotta’s dealings with Schiller reflect much 
credit on him; and, in perusing the published 
correspondence, it is difficult to say whether the 
publisher or the poet was the more generous or 
large-hearted of thetwo. When ‘*‘ Wallenstein” 
proved a better success than the publisher had 
anticipated, he added of his own free will to the 
stipulated $1,000 royalty half as much more; and 
when Schiller was unwilling to accept for the 
‘** Bride of Messina,” because a shorter piece and 
sold at a lower price, the honorarium agreed 
upon in advance for every new drama (500 
ducats}, Cotta insisted on his taking the full 
amount, and declined taking off 50 ducats as 
Schiller proposed. ‘I should act ignobly if I 
availed myself of your offer,” Cotta writes, and 
on another occasion: ‘‘In my opinion the hono- 
rarium can never be an equivalent for the poet’s 
work, and the publisher’s obligation does not 
cease with paying it. Whenever the success of a 
book warrants it I shall gladly do more in recog- 
nition of such a man’s friendship. I shall feel 
myself your perpetual debtor.” The book is full 
of such traits, and redounds to the credit of both 
men as well as the present proprietors of Cotta’s 
firm, who have handed over for publication un- 
reservedly all the letters in their possession to 
and from Schiller. There is no occasion to wish 
a single line suppressed. 


—Moderation, a poetical nobility of sentiment, 
and an amiable inconsistency characterize the 
political as well as the literary career of Count 
Terenzio Mamiani, who died recently at the age 
of eighty-five. A native of the Marches, edu- 
cated in Rome, he took an active part in the 
revolutionary movement of 1851 in the Romagna, 
became a member of the provisional government, 
and soon ..fter an exile in France. Here he found- 
ed a ‘committee of propaganda,” and codperated 
with men like Leopardi, while elaborating works 
of sentimental philosophy, such as the * Rinno- 
vamento della filosofia antica italiana’ (1854), 
which made Gioberti exclaim, in his * Principa- 
to,’ ** Qual amatore di sapienza e di eleganza non 
conosce e non ama Terenzio Mamiani?” Recalled 
to his native country in 1848 by Charles Albert of 
Sardinia, he soon repaired to Rome, accepted the 
portfolio of Minister of the Interior under Pius 
IX., ina Cabinet of which Antonelli and other 
cardinals were members, tried in vain to hold 
the balance between the Clericals in the Curia 
and the Mazzinians in the Constituent Assembly, 
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succumbed to intrigues of the former, and re- 
tired to Turin, where he worked with Gioberti 
in the cause of Italian federation. The flight of 
the Pope to Gaeta brought Mamiani back to 
Rome. He became Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
counselled energetic measures, but opposed the 
deposition of the Pope, and was forced by the 
ultra-revolutiopary current of events to resign. 
Seeing the Roman ship of state helplessly drift- 
ing between the Austrian Scylla and the clerical 
Charybdis, he is said to have favored French in- 
tervention. It came, and drove him to Genoa. 
Elected in 1856 a member of the Sardinian Par- 
liament, he supported the policy of Cavour, be- 
came under him Minister of Public Instruction 
in 1860, and subsequently represented the court 
of united Italy at Athens and at Bern. From 
1870 he resided in Rome, where he again chiefly 
devcted himself to philosophical pursuits, honored 
with the dignity of Senator, and enjoying a high 
reputation as an elegant writer in prose and 
verse, an ardent and liberal patriot, and a vene- 
rable old man, ‘‘d’animo e di costumi gentilis- 
simo.”’ His works are very numerous. In his 
philosophy he began as an ontologist bent on 
reconciling reason and sentiment, science and 
faith, through psychological investigation. He 
was influenced by Rosmini to abandon the em- 
pirical method, and in his ‘ Dialoghi di scienza 
prima’ (1846) he made common sense and imme- 
diate perception the basis of his doctrine ; in his 
‘ Confessioni di un metafisico’ (1865) he expound- 
ed a kind of Platonism; and, after becoming 
more and more sceptical, returned, in his ‘ La Re- 
ligione dell’ Avvenire, ovvero Della Religione 
positiva e perpetua del genere umano’ (1880), to 
a system in which the spiritualistic element pre- 
dominates, and in which Christianity, demolished 
as a whole, is in large part reccnstructed out of 
its fragments. 


— Whoever has enjoyed the pleasure of reading 
the three small volumes which bear upon their 
title-pages the name of J. P. Jacobsen will be 
grieved to learn of this author's death at Thisted, 
Denmark, the place of his birth, upon the last 
day of April. He was born April 7, 1847, and 
studied at the University of Copenhagen. Early 
in life he wrote a considerable quantity of verse, 
of which, however, but little has been made pub- 
lic, but in 1874 he published an ** Arabesque on a 
drawing by Michael Angelo,” and another ‘*Ara- 
besque” was printed in a Danish anthology in 
1882; and in addition to these, his prose works 
contain a few exquisite poems. He studied natu- 
ral history and was strongly impressed by Dar- 
win’s works, and contributed, during 1871 and 
1872, a series of articles to Nyt dansk Maaned- 
skrift on the ** Origin of Man,” *‘ Natural Selec- 
tion,” etc., designed to acquaint the Danish read- 
er with the Darwinian theories. This led to his 
becoming Darwin’s champion against the attack 
of Bishop Monrad. He also translated and pub- 
lished the great naturalist’s principal works in 
three volumes. In 1872 he wrote, in French, a 
monograph upon the Desmidiee of Denmark, 
which was printed in 1875-76 in the 4th volume 
of the 2d series of the Journal de Botanique of 
Copenbagen. This treatise was awarded the gold 
medal of the University. It was naturally a sur- 
prise, therefore, to the readers of the New Month- 
ly when the promising young naturalist and stu- 
dent of Darwin reappeared in the pages of that 
journal in 1872 with his first story. Two years 
later the periodical edited by Georg Brandes, 
Det nittende Aarhundrede, contained his second 
short story, ‘* Et Skud i Taagen”™ (A Shot in the 
Fog); but it was not until the appearance, at 
Christmas, 1876, of his historical novel, ** Fru 
Marie Grubbe: Interieurer fra det syttende Aar- 
hundrede’ (Madam Marie Grubbe: Interiors 
from the Seventeenth Century), that Danish 





readers realized that the naturalist had been 
transformed into a great story-writer. 
years later he published a short but powerful 
story, “*To Verdener” (Two Worlds), and this 
was followed, in the fall of 1880, by his second 
larger work, “ Niels Lyhne,” which had been 
conceived and begun in 1875. A fanciful sketch 
entitled ‘Der burde have vwret Roser” (There 
ought to havé been Roses), appeared in the jour 
nal Ude og Hjemme, and, finally, in 1882 the au- 
thor’s first novel and the three short stories al 
ready named, with two new ones, ** Pesten i Ber- 
gamo” (The Plague in Bergamo), * Fru 
Fénss ” (Madam Fonss), were published in a sin 
gle smali volume, entitled ‘Mogens cg andre 
Noveller’ (Mogens, and Other Stories) 


and 


—This enumeration of the products of Jacob- 
sen’s literary life, which barely covered ten vears, 
does not indicate great literary activity. Taken 
collectively, his works contain hardly as much 
printed matter as a single story by Henry James, 
jr.; but this lack of quantity is due, not to indo- 
lence, but rather to the almost morbid desire of 
the writer that every portion should be as nearly 
perfect as possible. ‘* Marie Grubbe ’ represents 
four years of conscientious labor, and the author 
has endeavored to impress his style upon the book 
so completely that it should be recognizable as 
his not only by a single chapter, but by a dk 
tached page or fragment. He attempts in each 
passage to give a distinct, brilliantly-colored pic 
ture, and some of his stories are hardly more 
than a series of these vitalized images, each one 
an essential part of the whole, but each complete 
and containing in itself the explanation of its re 
lation to the others. Scandinavian critics have 
commented upon the influence which his studies 
as a naturalist may have bad upon his work as a 
poet and novelist, and have noted, also, the proba 
ble influence of Flaubert ; but none the less his 
originality is unquestionable. Mr. Georg Brandes, 
in an elaborate study of Jacobsen's works, pub 
lished in a volume of essays in ISS5, speaks of 
him as * the great colorist of our modern prose 
Never before in our Northern literature has there 
been such word-painting as his. His language is 
saturated with color, his style is the harmony of 
color.” 
was contributed to the January, 1885, number of 
Nyt Tidsskrift of Christiania, by Mr. Henrik 
Jeger; and German readers can find transla 
tions of his two last stories in the Deutsche Rund 


A fine characterization of the novelist 


ber, and in the May number * Pesten i Berga 


mo,” with a Nachwort from the pen of Georg 


Brandes. 

—For the past ten vears the Roval Observa- 
tory of Greenwich has been assiduously chserv- 
ing the spectra of more than fifty of the bright 


| est stars, for the purpose of determining the ve- 


locity of their motions towand or from the earth 
inthe ‘line of sight “—the line joining earth and 
star. The Reports of the Astronomer Roval 
have given the annual results, but no general ex- 
hibition of the present state of the question has 
been made until lately, when Mr. Maunder, the 
observer, has collected them in an interesting 
paper in the Obserratory. Mr. Maunder points 
out, in the first place, that the conclusions which 
are drawn are worthy of confidence in spite of 
the extremely small displacements of the spectral 
lines upon which they depend. The entirely in 
dependent researches at Greenwich and those of 
Doctor Huggins and Doctor Vogel mutually con- 
tirm each other; and, moreover, if the method 
is applied to the measurement of the difference be 
tween the velocity of approach of the two limbs 
edges) of the sun or Jupiter, the results are con- 
sistent with what we know of the rotation-times 
of these two bodies. We can compute exactly 
how fast one limb of the sun is approaching us, 


and how fast the opposite limb is moving away; 


Three | and these same quantities can be determined by 


the spectroscopic methods with substantially the 
Hence the determi 
nations of the vel boadv in the line of 
sight may be fairly said to b t 


same results spect niscopy 


itv of a 


ine foeXA 


nomy. The directions and the velocities f 
some fifty stars have been thus determined at 
Greenwich by measures extending over several 


years Velocities of thirtv to forty miles 
second are not uncommot A velo 


than ten miles 
placement that its 
cult. The 


from the fact that its motion has changed f: 


Crs f Sirivs is an interestir 


a recession of tw 
IS75-6 to an approach of twenty-one miles} 
second in ISS4.) The proof is very clear, the sepea 


rate Vears giving 


ISS4 
But the 
cumulating data as to the motion of imdividua 


interest of this research is: na 
stars, however unportant this mia 
is, What light 


the theory that the sun, with the wu hole salar svs 


point does this method throw 

tem, is moving toward the constellation Hercules 
ata rate of sotme OOC.CO OCU Iniles per an 
Attempts have been previously made tos v that 
the spectroscopic data contl 
indeed, has a fairly firm 
Mr. Maunder declar 


and that the 





premature. 


Spe trsoopic data are as 
yet insufficient. So far as thev go, they rather 


indicate a motion toward 4AlpAda A ! St 
if the 
) 


average speed of the stars observ. 


sun's speed be stuall compared with the 
thing in the observations meompatibk 
generally direction Mr 


points out the fact that Greenwich Observatery 


aceupted 


is the only observatory prosecuting these re 
searches, Which demand a refined spect roseops 


a large telescope, and a very clear and quiet at 
mosphere—conditions all lacking at the Roval 

expresses thr 
Niece 


vote their large teles 


Observatory. He hope that the 
Melbourne mav de 
Ame 


refractors admirably 


Observatories of and 
pes to this work. In 
several large 


rica we have 


suited for this work, and it is to be hoped that 


some one of them may be exclusively devoted to 


THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT.—I. 


In order to show what the Revisers of the Au 
thormzed Version of the Hebrew Scmptures have 
why they have made cer 


make 


were guided in 


done or have not done; 
tain alterations and forborne to others 
how far, in our estimation, they 
their conclusions by decisive reasons ; how much,in 
proportion to the texts, their emendations amount 
to; and how high, on the whole, we may rate the 
value of their arduous labor 


lay before our readers small fragments of Gene 


we deem it best to 


sis, Joshua, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiai, and 
Hosea, taking the first five verses of the tenth 
chapter of each book, and to append our remarks 
We shall thus 
introduce every group and almost every class of 


special or general, as we proceed. 


Scriptures; present, as far as possible within such 
narrow limits, a fair average of work and merit; 
and escape the suspicion of making selections for 
effect. The differing portions of the Revised 
Version will appear in italics, enclosed in the 
text of the Authorized: 

GENESIS X. 

1. Now these are the generations of the sons of 
Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japheth [Shem Ham 
and Japheth}: and to them were sons born after 
the flood. 
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2. The sons of Japheth; Gomer, and Magog, 
and Madai, and Javan, and Tubal, and Meshech, 
and Tiras. 

3. And the sons of Gomer; Ashkenaz, and Ri- 
phath, and Togarmah. 

4. And the sons of Javan; Elishah, and Tar- 
shish, Kittim, and Dodanim. 

5. By [Of] these were the isles of the Gentiles 
{nations} divided in their lands, every one after 
his tongue, after their families, in their nations. 


“Shem Ham and Japheth,” undivided by com- 
mas, was chosen in order to obviate a possible 
misapprehension of the slightly ambiguous con- 
nection, in the sentence, of those three names 
with the preceding one. This ambiguity might be 
effectually removed by substituting Noah’s sons 
for ‘the sons of Noah,” but that construction 
would be contrary to the general usage of the Au- 
thorized Version, and hence to the rule laid down 
for the Revisers by the Canterbury Convocation of 
1870, that ‘‘ the style of the language employed 
in the existing Version be closely followed.” 
The same rule also made it incumbent on 
them to preserve more than half a dozen super- 
fluous conjunctions in verses 2 and3. The He 
brew particle corresponding to our and is a short 
syllable or half-syllable, i or wv’, which, like the 
Spanish y, Italian e, or Slavic 7, smoothly and 
lightly attaches itself to the following word, 
while our and, like the Greek «ai, and the 
German und, grates upon the ear when often re~ 
peated. Literal fidelity to the sacred original 
was the paramount consideration of King James’s 
translators, but literalness in translation is often 
the contrary of fidelity. Had a Hebrew of our 
age written an epitome of ancient and modern 
history worth translating, no translator would 
think of making him say in English, ‘“* Magog, and 
Madai, and Javan, etc.,” or ‘‘ The tribes of [srael 
were: Reuben, and Simeon, and Levi, and Judah» 
and Issachar, ete.”—cf. Gen. xxxv. 23, in either 
version—any more than of rendering a sentence in 
the modern portion of the epitome thus: ‘*‘ Now 
the first five Presidents of the United States were: 
Washington, and Adams, and Jefférson, and Mad- 
ison, and Monroe.” The damage done tothe more 
ornate, and especially the poetical, portions of the 
Old Testament by such literal adherence to the 
words and forms of speech of the original is enor- 
mous. But in a contest with dogmatic conser- 
vatism, taste is bound to succumb, and our Re- 
visers were enjoined to follow in the wake of the 
translators of three centuries ago. Besides, it isa 
great convenience to joint workers to have strict 
rules of uniformity, obviating all discussions 
and conflicts on points of taste. It is therefore 
fortunate that our equivalent for the Hebrew v’, 
which is repeated nearly a hundred times in the 
short chapter before us, is not a polysyllable like 
the kindred also, equally, or simultaneously. 
Marginal notes to verses 3 and 4, in the Revised 
Version, properly call attention to different read- 
ings in the corresponding list of Chronicles: Di- 
phath for Riphath, and Rodanim for Dodanim. 
The Authorized Version has only, in reference to 
the latter name: ‘Some read it Rodanim,” which 
is rather loose, ignoring as it does both the text of 
Chronicles and the Septuagint’s confirmatory 
‘Pédioc in the verse before us. That the Revisers 
did not here introduce in the text the more proba- 
ble reading is quite natural, for it was not their 
task to follow probabilities, but to render exactly 
everything in the Masoretic text that might pos- 
sibly be correct; and the author of the ethnolo- 
gical table may, after all, not have spoken of Rho- 
dians, but of Dodonzans, Dardanians,cr Daunians, 
asthe various conjecturesrun. There is no end to 
more or less plausible emendations of the Hebrew 
text—beginning with the very first verse of the 
Bible, which a bold Jewish critic, by dropping 
one Hebrew letter, makes to read: ‘‘In the begin- 
ning God created the water (hammayim) and the 
earth,” thus harmonizing it with the mention of 


“the deep” and “the waters” in verse 2, and 
with the succeeding narrative of the creation of 
“heaven” on the second day (He‘hdlii¢ iii. 97). 
But conjectural emendations require weighing 
and elucidation, and can be presented only in ex- 
tensive notes, as conjectures. Allusions to the 
most tempting of them in marginal notes would 
be bewildering to most Bible readers. 

The alterations in verse 5 recommend them- 
selves at first glance. Gentiles is generally 
replaced by nations (as the reniering of 
goyim), but left in the text of Judges iv. 2 
(‘‘ Harosheth of the Gentiles”), which conflicts 
with ‘‘Galilee of the nations” in Is, ix. 2, the 
goyim of Harosheth being evidently a part of the 
Galilean goyim. The substitution of nations for 
Gentiles in the verse before us has unfortunately 
rendered the following ‘‘every one after his 
tongue” apparently ungrammatical; but the Re- 
visers probably felt bound to tolerate this objec- 
tionable phrase, being convinced that the words 
These are the sons of Japheth are wanting be- 
fore it, corresponding to ‘“ These are the sons of 
Ham” in verse 20, and to ‘‘ These are the sons of 
Shem ”in verse 51. (See Knobel’s irrefutable ar- 
gument, in loco.) 

JosHua X. 


1. Now, it came to pass when Adoni-zedec 
(Adoni-zedek] King of Jerusalem had heard 
how Joshua had taken Ai, and _ had utterly de- 
stroyed it; as he had done to Jericho and her 
King, so he had done to Ai and her King; and 
how the inhabitants of Gibeon had made peace 
with Israel, and were among them. 

2. That they feared greatly, because Gibeon 
was a great city, as one of the royal cities, and 
because it was greater than Ai, and all the men 
thereof were mighty. 

3. Wherefore Adoni-zedec [Adoni-zedek] King 
of Jerusalem sent unto Hoham King of Hebron, 
and unto Piram King of Jarmuth, and unto Ja- 
»hia King of Lachish, and unto Debir King of 

glon, saying, 

4. Come up, unto me, and help me, that we 
may [and let us] smite Gibeon: for it hath made 
peace with Joshua and with the children of Is- 
rael. 

5. Therefore the five Kings of the Amorites, 
the King of Jerusalem, the King of Hebron, the 
King of Jarmuth, the King of Lachish, the King 
of Eglon, gathered themselves together, and went 
up, they and all their hosts, and encamped be- 
fore [against) Gibeon, and made war against it. 

The changes in these verses are insignificant— 
though improvements all—and it is the paucity 
of rhetorical changes which calls for remarks. 
Why do we read : ‘** Joshua had taken Ai and de- 
stroyed it,” and immediately after, ‘‘ Ai and her 
King,” and agaiu,‘‘Gibeon . . . , andallthe 
men thereof”? Simply because the word its, 
unusual in the times of James L., is generally 
discarded by our Revisers in deference to the 
style of the old version. To the same deference 
we owe “unto Hoham,” “unto Piram,” ‘* unto 
Japhia,” and ‘“‘ unto Debir ”—and thousands of 
other untos in the Revised Version, renderings of 
the brief Hebrew [ or el; as, “unto me” for 
li, ‘unto him” for /6—and also “it hath made.” 
Now this, whether the rules of the Convocation 
be alone responsible for it or not, is not literal 
fidelity in rendering the word of God—which may 
excuse scores of thousands of ands superfluous in 
modern English—but fidelity in copying forms 
used in an old translation, which in numberless 
instances distort the words of the Scripture for us, 
Let us see, first, as to the non-use of its. Tayler 
Lewis translates Job xiv. 7-8, faithfully enough, 

thus: a 


“For a tree there is still hope. 
Cut down, it —— again ; 
Nor do its suckers fail. 
Though in earth its root be old, 
Its stump all dead and in the dust.” 


The Revised Old Testament, faithfully copying 
every thereof of 1611, has this : 


“ For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout ; 





Though the root thereof wax old in the 


n; 
And that the tender branch thereof will not cease, 
And the stock thereof die in the ground.” 





Is this fidelity to the sublime poetry of Job! 
The three times repeated thereof stands for the 
Hebrew termination 6; the five words ‘‘ and the 
tender branch thereof” stand for one word in the 
original, ’'yonagtd. And yet, there is nothing 
really objectionable in the modern its, even in 
the eyes of our Revisers, for they substitute it 
occasionally for the Authorized Version’s his or 
her, as in the following rendering of Ps. i. 3: 
“And he shall be like a tree planted by the streams of 

That bringeth forth its fruit in its season.” 

It is clear that the beautiful brevity of the He- 
brew—as in v’hdayah, * and he shall be "—is inimi- 
table in any of our Occidental languages. It is un- 
fortunate that literal fidelity to the meaning may 
demand the rendering in our excellent idiom of 
hambass’ réth- -in German dié Botinnen, die Heil- 
botinnen (Sachs),or die Siegesbotinnen (De Wette) 
—by ‘‘The women that publish the tidings” (Ps. 
xviii. 11, Revised Version); the rendering of a 
Hebrew saying in four words, as clear as it is 
pithy (1 Kings xx. 11), by ‘Let not him that 
girdeth on his armour boast himself as he that 
putteth it off”; or even the rendering of thi- 
mennah méadam (Mic. ii. 12; they shall noisily 
swarm with men; Arnheim, “sie werden wimmeln 
von Menschen”) by *‘ they shall make great noise 
by reason of the multitude of men.” But, this 
being so, why add in translation unnecessary 
to unavoidable length? Fidelity to the meaning 
of orké vrothboé (Ez. xl. 20) is perfectly satisfied 
with its length and breadth; literal fidelity may 
require its length and its breadth; but why say 
‘the length thereof aud the breadth thereof”? And 
in the second verse following,why translate three 
Hebrew words meaning And its windows, arches, 
and palm-trees by ** And the windows thereof, 
and the arches thereof, and the palm-trees there- 
of”? In the same utterly prosaic narrative we 
read “unto me,” ‘ unto thee,” and “ unto the gate 
which looketh toward the east.” 

** Unto,” at least, occasionally elternates with 
to, in both versions—here and there inconsistent- 
ly, as in Ex. xix.: *‘ say to[{l’] the house of Jacob” 
(verse 5) ‘what I did unto [/’] the Egyptians,” 
“brought you unto [el] myself” (v. 4), ‘* said 
unto [el] Moses” (v. 9); and, distinguished from 
to, it also stands, in its old. sense, for as far as 
(‘ad), (e.g. in Neh. iii: ‘**untothe broad wall,” 
“unto the p'ace,” ‘unto the pool,” “unto the 
house,” etc). The verbal termination th, eth, how- 
ever (as in ‘‘ hath made,” ‘‘looketh ”), which never 
alternates with s, has, in 1885, as an invariable 
form for both prose and poetry, no intrinsic 
justification whatever. It reflects throughout the 
English of three centuries ago, but never the He- 
brew of two or three thousand years ago. 

In almost all this—we must repeat, in justice 
to them—the Revisers have been bound by 
their rules. The literal adherence to the text 
of the Authorized Version enjoined on them 
was demanded in the ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious interest of the Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
communities ; and the reverential feeling which 
lies at the bottom of this interest inspires even 
Matthew Arnold to write thus, in the mtroduc- 
tion to his ‘ Isaiah XL—LXVI’ (1875): 

‘‘T have had a most lively sense of the risk one 
runs in touching a great national monument like 
the English Bible, and how one is apt, by changes 
which seem small, to mar and destroy utterly. 
a lam conscious of an ‘affectionate reve- 
rence’ for the diction and rhythm of the English 
Bible, greater even, perhaps, than that of many 
of the official revisers—a reverence which, while 
for our purpose some change is needed, makes 
me eager, notwithstanding, to preserve its total 
effect unimpaired, and binds me, in this aim, to a 


moderation in altering much more than common- 
ly scrupulous. . . . Nothing would beso gratify- 


ing tc me as to find that a reader had gone from 
the beginning of the chapters to the end without 
noticing anything different from what he was ac- 
customed to, except that he was not perplexed 
and thrown out as formerly. No corrector should 
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wish to claim any property in the English Bible. 
That work, and the glory of it, belongs to the 
oid translators; and theirs, even if their work is 
amended, it should remain.” 
MEDIEVAL THOUGHT. 
Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought 
in the Departments of Theology and Ecclesias- 
tical Politics. By Reginald Lane Poole. Pub- 
lished for the Hibbert Trustees. 1 vol., 8vo. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1854. 


TuHIs volume has special interest as a manifesta- 
tion that England is at last awaking to a sense of 
the value of the work done during the so called 
Dark Ages; and if the Hibbert Trust had accom- 
plished nothing else, it would have justified its 
existence by the travelling scholarship which 
enabled Mr. Poole to make these studies. It is, 
in fact, in no sense flattering to English culture 
to observe that, notwithstanding so many of the 
schoolmen here discussed were of British origin, 
or connected with Britain, the authorities cited 
by Mr. Poole are so largely Continental. The 
fashion of sneering at the intellectual achieve- 
ments of the Middle Ages has lasted longer in 
England than elsewhere, and it isto be hoped not 
only that the present volume is a proof of enlight- 
enment, but that it will serve as a stimulant and 
a guide for further honest work in the same direc- 
tion. 

We may smile, if we please, at the trivial sub- 
tleties of the schoolmen, and at their enormous 
waste of intellectual power on matters which the 
world has come to recognize as useless, yet none 
the less are we their heirs, who should be thank- 
ful for the inheritance so laboriously worked out 
for our benefit. When the Latin Church civilized 
the barbarians, the scheme of life which formed 
itself in Christendom rendered it inevitable that 
theology should dominate philosophy—should be- 
come the supreme object of intellectual effort. 
Successive schools of thought sought to reconcile 
the two—to render theology philosophical, or 
philosophy theological; and, puerile as were of- 
ten the debates which occasioned such uproar in 
Paris and Oxford, in Prague and Cologne, they 
formed part of the general movement in which 
the human mind was gradually training itself to 
adjust the antagonistic claims of authority and 
progress, of tradition and speculation. What 
was futile in these discussions may safely be rele- 
gated to forgetfulness; but not a few of the eter- 
nal problems which will ever confront the think- 
er were explored with a boldness and acuteness 
that have never been surpassed, leaving their in- 
delible impress upon modern thought. Erigena 
and Abelard, Aquinas and Occam were supreme 
types of a multitude who not only kept alive the 
sacred fire of intellectual effort, but rendered 
possible the further development of which our 
modern civilization isso proud. These men took 
as their motto the saying of William of Conches: 
‘*Nos autem dicimus in omnibus rationem esse 
querendam” (p. 128); and, imperfect as were 
the methods by which the reasons and causes of 
all things were sought, the hardy spirit which 
prompted the attempt, and the acute training 
which it insured, were of no little service to the 
progress of humanity. These paved the way for 
the emancipation of theology in the great move- 
ment of the sixteenth century; and when theolo- 
gy once came to be acknowledged as subject to 
debate in its fundamental dogmas, the evolution 
of thescientific spirit in turn became a necessary 
consequence. The intricate and formal dialecti- 
of the schools is naturally repellant to the super- 
ficial reader, and it was easier for the mocking 
eighteenth century to ridicule it than to pene- 
trate and understand it. Its true import and sig- 
nificance in the bistorical development of thought 
have for some time been appreciated on the Con 
tinent, and profound investigations have been 


made into its methods and objects and results 
Some of the salient points of these investigations 


| are now presented to the English student by Mr. 





Poole, who has controlled them by accurate and 
independent work of his own. His modest title 
of “Illustrations” disarms the criticism that the 
book is somewhat fragmentary in character, and 
it can be warmly recommended to all who value 
the inheritance which we have received from 
these able and resolute champions on either side 
of the great questions of existence. 

Yet we may be permitted to remark that Mr 
Poole’s special studies appear to have been too 
exclusively scholastic. A wider acquaintance 
with the institutions and internal development 
of the Middle Ages would have given him greater 
breadth of view; would have saved him from 
making some positive assertions on points which 
are, to say the least, doubtful; and would proba 
bly have led him to embrace within the scheme 
of his labors some intellectual movements of pe 
culiar interest because they spread among the 
people and were not confined to the schools 
Thus we think that a more accurate knowledge 
of the condition of the Church in the twelfth cen 
tury, and of its relations with the populations, 
would have softened his judgment of St. Ber 
nard, in his account of the tribulations of Abe- 
lard and of Gilbert de la Porrée. Itis true that 
St. Bernard’s most unamiable aspect is exhibited 
in his persecution of Abelard, but allowance is 
to be made for the inevitable antagonism be- 
tween that brilliant but impracticable scholar 
and the objects to which Bernard’s life was de- 
voted. If Abelard stood for independence and 
freedom of thought, St. Bernard was no less the 
champion, not alone of orthodoxy, but of reform 
within the Church; nor can we venture to affirm 
that his ideals were less high, while his objects 
were vastly more direct and practical. To a 
twelfth-century churchman the welfare of the 
Church and people could only be accomplished 
by the enforcement of respect for authority, and 
Abelard was the type of intellectual revolt. The 
moral force of Bernard prevailed against the in- 
tellectual force of Abelard; and this could scarce 
be otherwise, for Bernard was the highest exam 
ple of the prevailing mind of the age, while Abe 
lard represented but a few daring souls, impa- 
tient of the trammels of tradition and authority. 
Yet the antagonism which he excited was not so 
much caused by what he had said and written 
as by dread of what he might say and write if 
permitted to continue his career unchecked. Mr 
Poole, it seems to us, does not attach the impor- 
tance it deserves to Abelard’s first essay in the 
field of theology—the “Sic et Non.” This re 
markable work may be, as he suggests, merely 
a collection of notes for the writer's own use—a 
commonplace book of the contradictions of dog 
ma, canon, and decretal, vet none the less was it 
the most dangerous assault that had ever been 
made against the authority of tradition and the 
infallibility of the visible Church. It could not 
of itself be made the ground of arraignment, but 
we may be sure that thereafter the author was a 
marked man, whose transcendant abilities only 
rendered more dangerous the resolute spirit of 
free inquiry which gave them purpose. It re 
quires no great depth of historical insight to see 
that, toa man like St. Bernard, it was the plain- 
est of Christian duties to deprive the iconoclastic 
logician ot further capacity for evil. 

In the same way, Mr. Poole’s interesting chap- 
ters on the hierarchical doctrine of the State 
would have been more philosophical if he had 
familiarized himself with the influence which the 
revived study of the Roman Jaw exercised upon 
the thought of Europe. It was this, more than 
all other causes combined, which effected the 
transformation of the feudal medieval sovereign- 
ty into the absolute monarchies of the seventeenth 


century; and the difference between the political 


theories of France and Germany at the beginning 
of the which Mr. Pox 


calls attention, is to be explained quite as 1 


fourteenth century, to 
ch 
by the greater andor with which the imperial! 
jurisprudence was studied and applied in Franc 
Holy Roman 
Empire during the great Interrognum, Mr. Pex 


as by the virtual collapse of the 


is thus led to attach too much hnportance 

speculations of Marsiho of Padua, who sought 
in his 
the failing cause of Louis of Bavaria by trans 


remarkable * Defensor Pacis.” to sustain 
planting the French theories to Germany, where 
they withered in an uncongenial sea! As a bold 
thinker, Marsiglio was in many ways far in ad 
vance of his age ; but Mr. Poole gives him ut 


credit in saying that he had ‘arrived at the fully 


mature principle of religious toleration which 
modern writers are apt to vaunt as their own 
peculiar discovery " (p. 272). In denying all seen 


lar power to the Church, Marmagho argued that 
i NG 


the divine law pronounced no temporal penalties 
for its own infraction, and that heresy was pt 
ishable only by human law, which it was 0 


province of the secular authorities to dex 
enforce, calling in ecclesiastics mervly as experts 


to determine its existence, and taking care that 


| the confiscated goods of the heretic should not 


} each 


| tory power between the Creator 


inure to the benefit of the Church He had 1 


objection to the persecution « 


f heretics, provide 





amd not to f 


it gave added power to the State 
hierarchy. In fact, it would have defeated his 
purpose, in that age, to proclaim any broad prin 
mewhat rash is 
Yieacd the 


priestiv privi 


ciple of religious toleration, Sk 
Wich —** He 


courage to strike at the root of 


a similar tribute to alone 


lege and power, by vindicating for each separnt. 
man an equal place in the eves of God" (p. 2 
that the had long 


been based upon the individual responsibility of 
} } 


seing Waldensian churches 


man to God, and the denial of anv media 
and the crea 
ture 


All this evidently lack of 


arises from a lack of sympa 


| thy and of acquaintance with popular currents of 


lack 


ei Den } 
In SPM K 


and to this 
may be attributed Mr. Poole’s mistak« 
ing (p. JSC 
under John X XI as caused by * the latter's con 
demnation of their newly proclaimed doctrine of 


thought outside of the schools ; 


of the schismn in the Franciscan order 


the necessity of ‘evangelical poverty,” and in 
further alluding to it as “the doctrine that the 
clergy are bound to hold no property This 


one of the 


mast curious phases of thought in the thirteenth 


manifests an entire misconception of 


and fourteenth centuries, which, if rightly inves 
tigated, would have opened to him a region of 
anv of 
those which he has examined—of greater human 
interest, 


speculation not inferior in interest to 
indeed, as it was glorified bv the mar 
tyrdom of those who eagerly preferred the stake 
to the abandonment of the theories which they 
had adopted. 

We trust that the reception of the present vol 
ume may be such as to encourage Mr. Poole’s 
further labors in the same field, and that he may 
hereafter enrich English literature with a work 
of more ambitious character, giving not only iso 
lated sketches but a history tracing the continu 
ity of thought in its evolution from the ninth 
century onward, and noting not merely the 
learned disputations of the schools, but. the popu 
lar developments, such as those of the Spiritual 
Franciscans, the Brethren of the Free Spirit, the 
Friends of God, and others. Such a work, exe 
cuted by a man of Mr. Poole’s general accuracy 
and clearness of thought, would be of great value, 
and might be made of surpassing interest. 
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Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis, in the 
land of the Lapps and Kvens. By Sophus 
Tromholt. 2 vols. 8vo, xvi, 288 and x, 306 pp. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 

DURING the progress of the work of the Interna- 

tional Polar Commission, it was considered high- 

ly important to determine, if possible, the height 
of the aurora borealis above the surface of the 
earth. As it seemed probable from earlier in- 
vestigations that this height was between 60 and 

120 miles, a distance of some sixty miles in 

a nerth and south direction between two 

observing stations offered the best opportu. 

nity for simultaneous observations of the verti- 
eal angle by which the actual height might be 
computed. When Bossekop on Altenfiord was 
selected as the Norwegian station, it became 
evident to the author of these volumes that the 
village of Koutokzino was advantageously situ- 
ated for the purpose. It lies nearly due south» 
about 63 miles from Bossekop, is situated nearly 
in the maximum zone of frequency of auroral 
displays, on a nearly level sandy area, affording 
aclear view of the horizon, and enjoys a com- 
parative immunity from the clouds and moisture 
of the mountainous coast-lands. The present work 
is devoted to a popular description of the journey 
to and from the station, of the results obtained 
there, of a flying visit to the Finnish station of 

Sodankyli, a hundred miles southeastward, and 

of the life and manners of the native population 

which finds a congenial home in Finmark. 

The autbor’s style is lively and amusing, seem- 
ing to have suffered little in the translation 
made from the Norse by Carl Siewers. Almost 
the only indication we have noted of a failure to 
grasp the English idioms occurs in the attempt 
to represent the ages and sexes of the reindeer 
by the terms ‘‘ox” (!) cow, and calf, which in 
one instance has produced a comical confusion. 
The work is profusely illustrated by sufficiently 
good “process” engravings from the author's 
photographs, and two chromotype plates of Lapp 
costume, It has a map as good as the knowledge 
of the region permits, and a tolerable index. 
The author has avoided giving too great promi- 
nence to his physical researches, which would 
have resulted in a loss of interest for the general 
reader. He does not seem to have been specially 
trained to observe matters of naturai history or 
ethnology. Yet the most interesting and valua- 
ble parts of his book are those devoted to the 
manners and customs of the Lapps and Finns, or 
Kveens, as the latter are called by the Norwe- 
gians. Doubtless there was much that escaped 
his observation, but the book, taken in connec- 
tion with its very characteristic portraits of the 
people, is probably the best summary we have of 
the general features of the life of these little 
known, half-civilized hy perboreans. 

Leaving Bergen in August, 1882, the writer 
skirted the coast of northern Norway, which he 
briefly and pleasantly describes, with an inte:- 
lude on the fisheries of Lofoten, the most im- 
portant in northern Europe; terminating his 
voyage at the southern extreme of the Alten- 
fiord. Here his inland journey was to begin, at 
Bossekop, which is Lappish for the ‘ village of 
whale bay.” This little town, only twenty de- 
grees from the pole, seems exceptionally favored 
by nature. The bay is as lovely as an Italian 
lake, smooth, surrounded by a garland of green 
and gray mountains, with soft rounded outlines, 
a level beach of white sand, a distant vista of 
blue snow-capped peaks, a valley where a river 
winds between the feathery birches and green 
firs, with banks gorgeous with wild flowers and 
rich with berries. The little town consists largely of 
pretty villas tenanted by hospitable folk, and the 
sky, blue by day, is nightly arched by the lam. 
bent flames of the aurora, ceaselessly playing, 
with a depth of color and beauty of form seen 


, 





nowhere else in Europe. This is the most north- 
ern spot in the world where grain ripens. The 
Alten River is one of the richest salmon streams 
in Norway, and near the bay is a small street of 
little houses, the most northern market-place of 
the world. Generally deserted, in April and De- 
cember it teems with varied life. Then the great 
Bossekop fairs are held, Lapps, Finns, and Nor- 
wegians in motley costumes throng the little 
square, flags and bunting fly from every pole, 
and for a time commerce and gayety hold joint 
sway. Bossekop is also a classical spot in the 
annals of science. The French Scandinavian ex- 
pedition under Lottin and Bravais sojourned here 
in 1838-9, and did admirable work on the physi- 
cal conditions of northern Europe, especially on 
the aurora. 

Leaving this attractive spot, after a rough but 
interesting journey Tromholt reached his win- 
tering place at Koutokzino in September. Here 
the landscape, for Norway, seemed unique. Not 
a mountain being visible, the river forms a broad 
white plain of sand, an ‘‘intervale” bordered by 
steep banks ; while stretches of heathery moor 
and low ranges of rounded dunes alternate with 
tiny lakes like mirrors. Near the river is a little 
red church tiearly two centuries old; a few birch 
trees, the only ones in sight, guard the graves 
which the sand threatens to engulf. There are 
four frame buildings, a school and the residences 
of the vicar, the sheriff, and the post-trader. On 
either side of the river are the farms of the set- 
tled Lapps. Here was a settlement before the 
Mayflower sailed; its cemetery, disused for more 
than two centuries, still exists, though the river 
has invaded it. There are but few families here; 
the Mountain Lapps, who form the chief popula- 
tion of the parish, are generally on the move with 
their deer. Their valuables are left in little huts 
on posts, like small pigeon-houses, which form 
the sole fixed property of the Mountain Lapp. 
The residences of the settled people are generally 
of logs with turf roofs, surrounded with sheds for 
sheep and cattle, elevated hayricks, a hut where 
the hay is boiled for the stock in winter, and a 
well with weighted pole, like that of some New 
England farm-house. 

The dress of the Lapp, in its essentials, is that 
adopted by all boreal people. The boots, tied at 
ankle and knee, stuffed with non-conducting 
straw, and the deer-skin blouse differ in details 
of form and ornament, but at bottom are the 
same for Eskimo, Lapp. and Kamchadal. The 
head-dresses of men and women are characteris- 
tic and much ornamented. Their riches are in 
their herds of deer, which afford them milk, 
meat, and transportation. These reindeer are 
much smaller than the wild American caribou, 
but are hardly specifically different. Though 
under control and even broken to harness, they 
can hardly be called tame ; and if the driver 
loses his hold on the single rein, they are apt to 
attack him with their fore feet. They receive 
very rough usage from their masters. The 
sledges resemble a shallow, keeled boat, trun- 
cated abruptly behind. There are no runners. 
With a good animal and favorable conditions, 
sixty miles a day can be made over the snow. 

The masters of the deer live in a tent made of 
a blanket-like woollen material called vadmel. 
The tent is conical, stretched over poles eight or 
ten feet high, with the hearth in the centre, and 
the sole chimney, window, or ventilator above 
it. The small entrance is closed with a “ por- 
titre” of vadmel. The earth is covered with 
birch twigs, on which the inmates squat, eat, 
work during the day, or sleep at night. Their 
dress is their bedding : unlike the Eskimo, they 
do not strip at night. Their utensils are few 
and simple; wooden dishes, scoops, or trenchers, 
spoons of horn, wood, or even silver ; a few ket- 
tles aud pots. Each carries a large camp-knife. 





There are no fixed meals. All take turns in 
guarding the deer, and eat when they return or 
feel hungry. The pot is always over the fire. 
Reindeer meat, milk or cheese, and snow-water 
are their chief reliance ; they are devoted to to- 
bacco and to coffee when they can get it; 
spirits do not last long enough with them to 
warrant the charge of habitual drunkenness. 
There is no privacy in the tent, which is also 
shared by the dogs, and the status of these peo- 
ple is distinctly below that of the western Eski- 
mo. This is not true of the settled members of 
the race, who are often fairly prosperous and 
semi-civilized. Labor is pretty fairly divided 
between the sexes, but, curiously, the men do all 
the cooking. The race is phlegmatic, and brutal- 
ly practical. There is little filial affection, and 
while hospitable of fire and house room, they do 
not offer food to the visiting stranger of their 
own race. They are nominal Christians, but full 
of superstition, which, by evil counsellors, has at 
times been so fostered as to break out in extraor- 
dinary fits of insane fanaticism. They do not 
dance, and have no musical instruments except 
whistles. They are great talkers, eager for news, 
and have a certein sense of humor. Of senti- 
ment there is little, and marriages are invari- 
ably made on a business basis. For details which 
our space does not admit of summarizing further, 
the reader may be referred to the book itself. It 
is certainly one of unusual interest. 





Samuel Adams. By James K. Hosmer, Profes- 
sor in Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
{American Statesmen.] Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1885. 12mo, pp. 442. 

In his preface, Professor Hosmer makes an un- 

necessary apology for the presumption of a West- 

erner in writing a life of a typical Bostonian. 

But, wherever born, it would be impossible for a 

Hosmer to be other than a Yankee, and the only 

evidence of local feeling is shown in the author’s 

tendency to treat his topic somewhat abstractly. 

A few literary peculiarities may be assigned to 

the same cause, but these are most apparent in 

the opening chapters. Mr. Hosmer has prepared 
an interesting and appreciative Life of Adams— 
one which fairly sets forth the man, his work, 
and his times; and it will certainly be of great 
service in renewing the fame of this pioneer of 
the Revolution. Materials, indeed, abounded. 

Mr. Wells’s pious labor in preparing the three 

bulky volumes of his ancestor’s writings has 

greatly lightened the work of the late biographer. 

The publications upon the history of the rise of 

the Revolution are numerous and accessible. 

Nevertheless, the reduction of the ponderous mass 

to a convenient summary must have been the re- 

sult of much care, and the compiler is entitlea to 
the warmest thanks of his public. 

One thing is noticeable in the life of Samuel 
Adams, and that is the entire lack of any indi- 
viduality in the man apart from his work. Liv- 
ing to the age of eighty-one in the town of his 
birth, a public character from his earliest man- 
hood, always filling the public eye, trusted and 
honored as few men have been, he has left hardly 
atrace of his personality as distinct from his 
official position. No anecdotes are preserved of 
his domestic life, his ways and customs, his go- 
ings-out and goings-in, not even of his methods 
of so powerfully influencing the destinies of a 
nation. There are abundant testimonies to the 
results he achieved, we see him in his public ca. 
reer, but the inner man eludes our scrutiny. It 
may, indeed, be that he was so absorbed in the 
greater work that he lived no other life; but 
greater men have had a human side. If it be 
true that he was a fanatic, the incarnation of the 
institutions of New England, the fact may ex- 
plain some of the apparent weakness of his later 
career, 
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Mr. Hosmer has judiciously contrasted Samuel 
Adams with his contemporary and rival, Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson. But as regards the latter, 
how different is the nature of the record. Of 
Hutchinson’s own mind we have a faithful pic- 
ture in his letters and diary. We can reproduce 
him to the mind’s eye, and see his virtues as well 
as his defects. Of Adams, apparently, no trace 
remains, and we are forced to regard him as an 
instrument of destiny working out almost uncon- 
sciously the great problem of human progress. 

Public opinion, to which Mr. Hosmer con- 
forms, has agreed in stamping Adams as the 
**Man of the Town-Meeting.” He is the visible 
sign of that form of popular sovereignty which 
perhaps reached its most conspicuous height in 
Boston during the ten years preceding the Revo- 
lution. And this personification is doubtless a 
correct one, though we are still in doubt how far 
the assembly and its exponent reacted upon each 
other. In the one view Adams revivified the old 
forms, but suppressed his 0 vn prominence to the 
greater glory of the system. In the other, 
Adams was but the creation of the popular will, 
pushed forward by it, and only the agent in 
formulating its affections, its hatreds, and its 
aspirations. Which view is correct cannot be 
solved by this abbreviated narrative. It is con- 
fessed that Adams was not a great orator; it is 
painfully evident from his writings that he was 
not a great master of composition. His greatest 
art, in the eyes of his contemporaries, was his 
mastery of popular assemblies; and after wit- 
nessing the exploits of his successors for a cen- 
tury, that talent does not seem to be so excep- 
tional or so desirable to us as it did to them. 
That he profoundly moved the Boston town- 
meetings is certain, but were his methods pure, 
his intentions honest, his aims right ? 

To these questions it will be impossible to give 
succinct answers. His enemies denounced his 
methods, inasmuch as they accused him of ap- 
pealing to the prejudices of the more ignorant 
part of the populace. Of the honesty of his in- 
tentions, however, no doubt exists. He lived 
and died a poor man, incorruptible either by 
bribes or bonors, a man without a known defect 
in that respect. But as to his aims, there were 
and always will be various opinions. The more 
certain that it is that he was the first American to 
dream of separation from the mother country, the 
greater is the diversity of opinion as to his wis- 
dom, That he was the first of our Democrats is 
beyond doubt, and the present generation is not 
aunit on the validity of that claim to immor- 
tality. 

It would be obviously useless for us to run 
through the well-known record of his life. It is 
told as briefly as possible in the volume under 
notice. We pass instead to those digressions and 
comments of the author which open up questions 
of living interest. Mr. Hosmer has much to say 
about the town-meeting, or, as he rather affectedly 
terms it, the folk-mote. He praises it somewhat 
too much, as after all it is the sign of a very 
primitive stage of legislation. He traces it to 
the ‘* primeval Teutons,” not apparently noticing 
the similarity of circumstances in these commu- 
nities separated by centuries. The individuals 
were differently equipped, but the founders of 
New England occupied a position very like that 
of the first founders of villages in Old England. 
The town government occupies so prominent a 
place because it represents almost the only au- 
thority and the only cause for mutual conces- 
sions and support. For scanty public duties 
simple forms suffice. The real difficulty lies in 
adjusting greater burdens, in devising new forms 
which shall be strong without being arbitrary. 

In his closing chapter Mr. Hosmer heaves a 
sigh over the decay of the town-meeting system. 
He is unnecessarily alarmed. Our towns will be 





the same a century hence, for the foreign element 
in the second generation takes to debates and 
parliamentary law with an avidity which would 
have surprised a North End caucus in Adams's 
time. The real problem, as Mr. Hosmer states, is to 
organize a city government; and this mainly be- 
cause a city requires so much more than a town. 
That problem is being slowly worked out, and 
its solution is mainly hampered by the recollec- 
tions of the town - meeting. Massachusetts is 
again the chosen ground for the fight. Already 
sixty per cent. of its inhabitants live in cities, 
and the next social and political revolution will 
be the transfer of power to those corporations 


The Russian Revolt: its Causes, Conditions, and 
Prospects. By Edmund Noble. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 

WE are far from satisfied with this little book as 
a pragmatic exposition, which it aims to be, of 
the origin, growth, and present significance of 
the revolutionary movement which for years has 
been menacing the Czarish order of things in the 
great Slavic empire. But we can say, on the 
other band, that it is the production of a writer 
familiar with Russia and her history, her people 
and her woes, from study as well as from per- 
sonal experience ; and—which is saying more 
that it can be read with interest even atter the 
writings on the same subject of Eckardt, Leroy 
Beaulieu, ‘‘ Stepniak,” and others. 
just mentioned, though seldom referred to by 
Mr. Noble, have evidently been his guides; but 
he presents his views and conclusions with an 
animation and warmth indicative of personal ob 
servation and sympathetic study. There is con- 
siderable force in some of his descriptions of the 
past and present—descrptions, unfortunately, 
almost always tinged with despondency 
ness the following : 


The authors 


as wit 


‘“*The tendency really universal in Russia is to 
pessimism. This penetrates all spheres of thought. 
gives its hues to every coterie and school, creates 
resemblances between the most diverse produc 
tions of the pen, restores as with a bond of gloom 
the shattered solidarity of society. . . . Not 
to be pessimistic in Russia is to be divorced from 
all contact and sympathy with the national life ; 
to be cut off, either by foreign birth or by some 
monstrous denial of nature, from the tree of the 
national development. All influences and epochs 
have contributed to the tendency. A monoto 
nous landscape, the loss of free institutions, By- 
zantinism with its cruel law-giving and ascetic 
tyranny, the fiscal burdens of the new State, the 
antitheses suggested by European culture, the 
crushing of the individual, the elimination from 
Russian life of all those healthy activities which 
engage citizenship in other countries, the harass 
ing restrictions upon thought and movements, 
the Statecreated frivolities of society—all these 
have contributed to the gloom of the mental at- 
mosphere, until to-day pessimism may be said to 
be the normal condition of all Russian thought 
. . . The lives of Pushkin, Lermontoff, Gogol, 
Dostoyevsky, and many other of Russia's great- 
est men were passed in a perpetual struggle 
with the re tendency. Herzen 
doubted whether it was possible for any Russian 
to be genuinely merry. He called the Russian 
laugh a ricanement maladif. . . .” 

This extract contains a virtual epitome of the 
main point in the author's view of Russian de- 
velopment. Like ** Stepniak ” and his school, he 
holds **‘ Byzantine * Christianitv and 
in its later development —accidental evils, as 
«Stepniak ” would say—responsible for all the 
terrible ills which Russia has been writhing un- 
der. Inspite of her * monotonous landscape,” 
on which, as on other ** environments,” he dwells 
at length, Russia was happy and merry, because 
free, federative, and democratic, before the Nes 
sus-shirt of the Byzantine religion was violently 
fastened upon her, having in its folds ** the three 
unities “: ** unity in deity, 
unity in termtory.” This not unmixed calamity 
was followed, after some centuries, by the un- 


Czardom 


unity in sovereignty, 





mixed one of the Tartar 
was broken, by the equally calamitous ommnip: 


vi ke, and 


tence of Crardom. But the Slavs bei i free 
dom-loving race par excell: . the protests of 
the Russian nation against oppression have not 
ceased, manifesting themselves in t reliy s 
schism known as the Raskol; in wild popular 


Stenka Razin’s in the se 


teenth century and Pugatcheff’s in the eighteent 


surrections—lik: 


in republican conspiracies Like that of the Dy 
cembrists in 1825; in the clandestine agitat 
of Hertzen and his school under Nic! 

more widespread and carnest propa 








ganda 1 ' 
Alexander II1.; in university demonstrat 
the regicidal attempts of Karak MY, Sol Y 
Hartmann, and Salturin, and the fatal 
ried out under the lead of Z! abort amd S 
Perovskava; and inthe many murders of ( 
ish officials which preeedad or ’ t 
catastrophe of March ! Ssi. This mov 
is bound to triumph, and with its victory Rassia 
will be redeemed, regenerated, and freed { 
the lust of conquest, and Europe delivemad of a 
constant menace This them : elaborated by 
Mr. Noble, with oecnsional obscurity and infla 
tion, in a manner of which the { Ving mins 
afford an example 

* Just as a mass of water mav as t) \ 
racter of a still lake, a rippling brook, a noisy 
waterfall, may ascend even a india ‘ 
as a cloud, vet retain unchanging t nature and 
prop rties of IfS es8setice, s { Russian mv 
takes all protean shapes in the pr sof x 
pressior Constrained by reumstan 
manifest itself as passive discontent, ast 
protest, as philosophical dogina, as ‘ 
sentiment, as negation in criticism, as N 
in morals, as Socalistn, as imeit nt to me 
tion, or as Violence and terromsm, t! re 
never Varies in its inner being, never nges 
its essence, but remains the ummutal antit . 
of absolutism: in this aspect not tainted with ¢ 


immorality of force, or soiled with the s!} 


of blood, but fair as the cause of imian lits 
and irradiated with ¢ sunlight of awakened 
human consciouseness in its struggle with the 


darker hemisphere of the nations 


Dogmatic ne-sidainess is the geacral dk 
fect of the book, which is, besides, not free from 
naceuracies of deta not ai litt surpris 
when we consider the author's knowledge f 
Russian and use of good orginal materials 
Thus—to mention only a few slips— Russia's great 


painter, Vereshagin, is always called Vereshcha 





gin; the ‘cl of terrorism,” Kibaltehitch 
repeatedly Kibalsichich; Sophia Perovskava is 
at one place (p. 22) stated to have been the niece 
and at anether gq 0)—here correctly-—th« 


granddaughter, of the Mimster of Public Instruc 
ion, Perovski: Vera Zasulitch, who was mpi 
cated in the Netchayeff plottings of 1875, is rep 
resented as a girl of sixteen 


life of Trepoff in 1878 


when attempting the 


The Chinese Painted by The 
Teheng-ki-tong 


Ry Colonel 

Scribner & Welford 

China. By William ¢ 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co 

The Cross and the Draqon. By B. C. Henry 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co 

‘THE Chinese Painted by Themselves’ is a book 

purporting to have been written in) French by 


nselves 


Bits of Old Hunter 


** Colonel Teheng-ki-tong,military attaché of Chi 
na at Paris.” 
jectile, or th 
irate schoolmasters 


In its make-up it rugyests a pro 
use to which volumes are put by 
when the 


ears of urchins 


need boxing. Itis flung at the reader in a mass, 
with few of the appurtenances of a well-made 


book. 
mandarin-capped young Chinese, who may be the 


The frontispiece presents a belted and 


alleged author; but no legend, note, or reference 
gives any information asto his name or personal 
itv. Certainly his garb is not that of a Chinese 


colonel in uniform. The book, even in its trans- 
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lated form, is too thoroughly French to deceive. 
The styleis that of the boulevard demi-sou news- 
paper, and the thoroughly Gallic ear-marks are 
patent. It is a screed intended to satirize Pari- 
sian politics, social life, and customs, rather than 
toinform concerning the sons of Han. In its oc- 
casional citing of passages from English books on 
China its amazing incorrectness in misprinting 
foreign names accomplished with true 
French originality. We doubt whether a Chi- 
naman, without the assistance of a boulevardier, 
could be guilty of such misprints. Such a person 
as Tcheng-ki tong may exist, he may be a colo- 
nel of infantry, and he may have written much 
of the tedious matter of the book; but the flavor 
of the writing is so Frenchy that we prefer to 
trust for our information about the Chinese to 
foreign instead of native authors of the Tcheng- 
ki-tong sort. A thoroughly honest book, which 
can fairly claim the title here usurped,is certainly 
needed, 

‘Bits of Old China’ is the unpretentious title of 
a collection of memorabilia by one familiar with 
life at the seaports of China a generation or two 


is 


ago. 
of a similar nature entitled ‘Old Canton’ and 
‘The Fankwae [foreigner] at Canton before 
Treaty Days.’ The sketches treat of curious 
characters, pleasant places, stirring events of 
war and peace, literary, epulary, and commercial 
incidents, which make the days of sailing vessels 
and non-telegraphic business methods seem ro- 
mantic and even poetic. The author, in living 


' takes 


The author was already known by works | 


over the days when American commerce was 
proportionately more of a power in China than 
at present, intersperses his narrative with anec- 
dotes interesting to our countrymen, and espe- 
cially to old residents of China. Some specimen 
titles of his short chapters may give one an idea 
of the variety of contents: ‘‘ Doctor Cox’s Visit 
to a Chinese Patient,” ‘* Jade Stone,” *‘ Bronze 
Vases and Tripods,” ‘“‘ Black Dragon Tea,” ‘* Pub- 
lic Schools,” ‘* Macao—Old Residents,” ‘‘ The Sea- 
Screen Temple,” ‘‘ Incidents of the War of 1842.” 
The following sentence illustrates the author’s 
style : 

‘With the Chinese the medical man is paid so 
long as his patrons continue in healih, but when 
sickness occurs payment ceases until recovery 
lace; then it recommences. Amongst 
other droll ideas, . we find that the goose 
is the emblem of married life, the bat of happi- 


ness, the duck of domestic bliss, and the long- 
legged stork of longevity. After all, the Chinese 


are—at least were until Treaty days—a happy | 
and contented people, of exemplary industry, | 


sober, and of simple tastes, passing through the 
ordeal of existence as sensibly and successfully, 
in view of their resources, as the inhabitants of 
any other land.” 

‘ The Cross and the Dragon’ is the artless story 
of a missionary’s life in Canton. The sub-title, 
‘* Light in the Broad East,” refers to the increase 
of Christian life and knowledge in the province of 


Kwang-tong, in which the city is situated, and of | 


the name of which the English sound is a corrup- 
tion. The narrative has little value froma lite- 
rary point of view, though some of its chapters, 
such as that on Geomancy, are freshly worded. 





showing that the author has seen as well as heard 
and read. The book would have gained in value 
and sprightliness if its original bulk in manu- 
script had been reduced one-half. The loss of the 
hideously cheap ‘‘ process” sketches, and the ri- 
diculous little note by Joseph Cook, which has 
only local value, would not even now be missed 
with pain by readers. The style, too, smacks too 
much of a speech before the General Assembly 
or Synod. Apart from these defects, the volume 
contains the results of original observation dur- 
ing a period of ten years, judgments clearly ex- 
pressed, and facts calculated to encourage the 
believer in the final triumph of Christianity. As 
an honest picture of actual missionary labor, 
methods, results,and prospects, itis one of the lat- 
est and bestof its kind. The genial, catholic 
spirit of the writer charms and wins. The fron- 
tispiece, representing him surrounded by his 
Chinese elders, shows that he bears a striking re- 
semblance to the President of the United States. 
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